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A Tribute to a Colleague 


DWARD BAILEY BIRGE has withdrawn from 

active service as chairman of the Editorial Board 

of the Music Epucators JourNaAL. That is the im- 

mediate fact which prompts this recital. But the service 

of Edward Birge in that position is only typical of a long 

list of services to which his years have been dedicated 
and which can never be forgotten. 

In the Music Educators National Conference alone, of 
which he is a charter member and a past president, he 
was for years a most effective member and for several 
terms chairman of the Music Education Research Coun- 
cil; he has served on a long list of important committees ; 
has contributed papers in many meetings; and has given 
invaluable thought and counsel in practically every dis- 
cussion that closely concerned the welfare and progress 
of the Conference. Meanwhile, he also has been for 
years a strongly active figure in the Music Teachers 
National Association, in the National Education Associa- 
tion, in the Indiana State Music Teachers Association 
(of which he was president in 1923), and in the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. Music in Indianapolis owes 
what is probably the strongest part of its foundations to 
his work there as supervisor of music in the public 
schools, as organizer of the Peoples’ Concert Association, 
and as director of the Peoples’ Choral. His History 
of Public School Music in the United States stands alone 
as an enduring and indispensable work. As editor and 
co-editor of books of songs for schools and basic series 
of school music textbooks (to many of which he con- 
tributed unidentified compositions), he has _ helped 
memorably to maintain and improve standards of music 
for the young. Finally, as a teacher of teachers, and as 
a friendly figure and counselor in a multitude of musical 
and educational contacts, he has exerted an intangible 
but far-reaching influence. 

The foregoing list is not exhaustive, and here it can- 
not be made so. But a more ample account of one serv- 
ice—that as chairman of the JouRNAL’s Editorial Board, 
together with some other comments that clamor for ut- 
terance, may serve as well to bring before us a true 
picture of a notable man and his work. 

By act of the Board of Directors of the MENC, Mr. 


Early in his term of service as chairman of the Editorial Board, Mr. 
Birge inaugurated the publication of personal sketches which he aptly 
described as “Flowers for the living.” These articles, which have been 
presented at intervals for nearly fifteen years, and are currently appear- 
ing in a new series with the general title “‘Pioneers,” pay deserved 
tribute to co leagues in the music education profession, and are usually 
authored by “pioneers,” Mr. Birge himself among them. It has afforded 
the members of the Editorial Board no little satisfaction to plan the dedi- 
cation of this editorial page as a sincere and heartfelt ‘tribute to a _col- 
league”—obviously without consulting the subject. Perhaps this_ brief 
note of explanation will further enhance the significance of Mr. Earhart’s 


comments. 
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Birge, upon his withdrawal from active editorial duties, 
was made chairman emeritus of the Editorial Board. 
Few outside of the Board of Directors and the Editorial 
3oard will realize the full measure of affection, respect, 
and gratitude that underlay this action; for since 1930 
they had the privilege of seeing how Edward Birge 
did his work. During that period the JourNaL (pre- 
cisely as the Conference, for which—and to which—it 
speaks) had grown greatly in stature, had widely 
broadened its interests, had challenged nation-wide at- 
tention, and had consequently attracted to its pages those 
interested in every phase of musical activity—profes- 
sional, educational, and commercial. 

The responsibility assigned to the Editorial Board is nu 
Each member of the Board, throughout his 
period of service, is constantly called upon for con- 
tributions which involve time and energy, and are de- 
pendent upon broad professional background and good 
judgment. For nearly fifteen years Edward Birge has 
been the capable, affable—but firm—leader of the group 
of distinguished music educators who have served in this 
capacity for one or more terms. They know what it 
means to plan the contents of the expanding JouURNAL, 
balance its departments, obtain the best material for each, 
exclude obtrusive and undesirable matter, and provide 
neither too much nor too little “copy.” It is a task that 
involves infinite detail, only to be dealt with to a success- 
ful outcome if patience, tact, balanced judgment, and 
inflexible adherence to standards are brought to it. 
Edward Birge brought more. His dry wit, his some- 
times acid humor, and his never-failing crusade for 
brevity and crispness not only have made working with 
him a constant delight, but have borne fruit in establish- 
ing sound editorial standards for the JourNaL.  Illus- 
trative are the following excerpts (with names deleted) 
from Mr. Birge’s memoranda to the editorial office on 
manuscripts forwarded for his examination: 


sinecure. 


“No. 1 is too long and rambling. It ought to be boiled 
down to the sugaring-off point, if it is to be used. 
No. 2 has some excellent material, but should be con- 
densed. We do not need the long list of songs—one or 
two samples of each type are enough. . No. 3 is too 
“croaky” for the times. The author should develop a 
sense of humor—in which case he wouldn’t write such 
an article. However, try it on [two other members of 
the Editorial Board were named]. No. 4 not only 
takes too long to say his piece; he uses wrong words, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 
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[ IS A PLEASURE to be able to report a general agree- 
ment that we have in music education a true com- 
munity of interest of international, as well as of national 
significance. By common consent there has long existed 
a basic insistence that the great traditions of European 
music, transplanted to the new world, must be carried on. 
This is essentially a task of music education. Equally 
important has become the emergence of local and re- 
gional music-cultural movements throughout the Amer- 
icas. Cultivation of these, too, is essentially a music 
education job. And now that we find these emerging 
movements everywhere becoming identified as “national 
schools,” music education has still a bigger job. Walled 
off geographically, culturally, and politically from each 
other as have been the various Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, it is now our task by every means not fur- 
ther to accentuate this isolation by exaggerated cultiva- 
tion of music nationalism, but rather to encourage general 
appreciation of a fact long recognized by scholars—the 
oneness of the music-community of the Americas. This 
oneness has existed in spite of the worst kinds of com- 
petition and conflict. Its emphasis through cooperation 
and friendliness in music activity will be one more strand 
of support for the now almost unanimous adherence to 
the policies of the “good neighbor” and “hemisphere 
solidarity.” 

Readers of the JourNAt will remember that one of 
the first achievements of organized music exchange 
among the twenty-one American Republics was a trip 
around South America in the summer of 1941, by Louis 
Woodson Curtis and John W. Beattie, under the spon- 
sorship of the Pan American Union." 

Even before this event and within the first few months 
of its official existence, the Inter-American Music Cen- 
ter, which serves also as the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union, had begun its codperation with the 
Music Educators National Conference. In the autumn 
of 1941 Miss Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary of the Music Educators National Conference, went 
to Washington as consultant to the Inter-American Mu- 
sic Center to advise in the organization of the Editorial 
Project for the publication of Latin American Music in 
the United States.2 For the following two years Miss 
Lawler divided her time equally between the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the MENC, developing a program of 
codperation which extended, in the course of time, to 
various agencies of the United States Government, among 
which may be mentioned the Office of Education, the 
Library of Congress, and the Departments of the Treas- 
ury, of State, and of War and Navy. In addition, the 
Conference enjoyed for the first time resident representa- 
tion at the headquarters of the National Education As- 
sociation, of which the Conference is a department. 

Through these day-to-day Washington contacts, the 
Conference, which had already developed its internal 
relations upon a national scale, now began to realize its 


1 See South American Music Pilgrimage, John W. Beattie and Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Music Educators Journal, Vol. XXVIII nos. 2-6 
(1941-42). Available in reprints, 25c per copy, at MENC headquarters. 

2The bulk of this music was listed in the School Music Com- 
petition-Festivale Manual for 1943, pages 126-7. 
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Music Education in the Americas — 


CHARLES SEEGER 


potentialities for development of external relations. not 
only upon a national but also upon an international level, 
Music activity has increased so rapidly throughout the 
world during the 20th century that it is not surprising 
that many areas of the field have come to function as if 
they were autonomous, so that over-lapping and conflict 
between them are not rare. It has become increasingly 
evident that music education is a powerful catalytic agent 
—not only among these various areas within the field of 
music where it is the common denominator of them all, 
but also in the relations of the whole field of music to 
the larger world of men and things, where it can often 
be the best ambassador for. the art as a whole. The 
service of the MENC in Washington during the past 
three years has had, therefore, so many ramifications that 
it would take a long time to set them forth. To be men- 
tioned, however, merely as examples, are: 


(1) Setting up of a project to establish American loan librar- 
ies in the twenty other American Republics, since managed by 
norte Cowell at the New School for Social Research in New 

ork. 

(2) Coéperation with the music program of the Treasury 
Department which has been such a significant success in selling 
war bonds throughout the country. 

(3) Attendance at the Milwaukee MENC Convention (1942) 
by nine outstanding Latin American music educators from Chile, 
Brazil, Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, and Venezuela. 

(4) Setting up of a project to bring graduate students in 
music education from the other American Republics to the United 
States for advanced study, since managed by the Institute for 
International Education in New York. 

(5) Maintenance of contacts with our Latin American guests 
after their return to their respective countries, where music ac- 
tivities have in most cases received added stimulus as a result of 
the visits to the United States. 

(6) Translation of basic texts into Spanish. 

(7) Coéperation with the Office of Education in the Victory 
Corps program and in other activities. 


Since October 1943, under a grant from the State 
Department of the United States, Miss Lawler has 
served as full-time consultant in music education in the 
Music Division of the Pan American Union, retaining 
at the same time the title of Associate Executive Secre- 
tary of the Music Educators National Conference. Co- 
operation of the closest sort, therefore, is still maintained 
between the two offices. 

As can readily be seen, the time has come when the 
next logical step would be a second visit to the other 
American Republics in the interest of music education. 
This visit, now being made by Miss Lawler, includes 
Mexico, Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, and Cuba. 

Letters to the Ministers of Education in all of the 
countries visited were sent by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union. Miss Lawler also 
carries letters from Dr. Rowe to the American ambas- 
sador in each capital. Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association, has 
also written to the Ministers of Education of the twelve 
Republics. Miss Lawler represents, therefore, not only 
the Pan American Union and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, but also the National Education As- 
sociation. The State Department of the United States 
has notified its cultural relations attachés of the visit, 
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and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has sent 
similar letters to the Codrdination Committees. Letters 
to leading musicians and educators, and especially to 
presidents of teachers’ associations, are also carried by 
our representative. 

In all of these advance notices, as well as in the ad- 
dresses which Miss Lawler will deliver, either in Span- 
ish or English, it is made clear that the trip is not under- 
taken as an assignment of a musico-technical character, 
but rather to lay the organizational groundwork for in- 
ternational codperation in a field of education. This 
means that on behalf of music education, contacts are 
now being made with leaders in twelve of the twenty-one 
Republics and that information is being gathered, and 
carried from one country to another, not only regarding 
music education per se, but regarding music-educational 
aspects of radio and film and regarding industries con- 
cerned with music materials and music instruments. 

The trip is especially opportune since the establish- 
ment in Mexico last February of the Sociedad Nacional 
Técnico Pedagégica de Maestros de Musica under the 
leadership of Luis Sandi. Mexico is looked upon through- 
out Latin America as a leading music center. We may 
confidently anticipate that its example will be followed 
in other cultural centers throughout the Americas. One 
of the chief tasks, therefore, will be to implement the 
close codperation which already exists in principle be- 
tween these music education organizations. 

It is felt that all members and friends of MENC in 
the United States and elsewhere, will be glad to have 
the facts outlined in the foregoing paragraphs as a brief 
review of some major items concerned with the impor- 
tant role given to music education in the present and 
future of our international good-neighbor relationships. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-four 


CHORUS OF LA ESCUELA SECUNDARIA NUMERO 11, MEXICO CITY, SENORITA A. GARCIA CARRAL, DIRECTOR 








And by the same token, all will appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to share a few excerpts from our representative’s 
first informal report. The excerpts which follow are 
necessarily somewhat disconnected and sketchy, and rep- 
resent an arbitrary sampling only, rather than a con- 
densation or abridgment of Miss Lawler’s preliminary 
report of the first part of her visit to Mexico. 


Miss Lawler writes: 

On every hand, there is found in Mexico increas- 
ing interest in education. The newspapers attest this 
statement, for, at the time of this writing, news notices 
and stories regarding education, collected from local pa- 
pers during a period of about a week, amount to several 
full columns—including a number of front-page stories. 

In Mexico everything concerning general education 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Education. There are, of course, in addition to 
the public schools controlled by the Government, many 
private schools. For the most part, however, this visi- 
tation centers mainly upon the public schools. In each 
school visited there has been opportunity to spend time 
with the various classes, including arts, sciences, mathe- 
matics, languages, etc. It is observed that the attitude 
and discipline of the students is excellent. 

Although the mission is concerned with the general 
education program, it cannot be denied that we at all 
times have a special eye for matters pertaining to the 
music phase of the program, and in this aspect we are 
profoundly impressed by the alert and understanding at- 
titude manifested by administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. Indeed, administrators in this country seem to 
be quite unanimous in recognizing music as an essential 
factor in the general education program, and there is 
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little if any difficulty in securing adequate time for the 
music program—if and when sufficient teachers and ma- 
terials are available. 

There have been a number of stimulating and helpful 
interviews. . For instance, Ernesto Henriquez, oficial 
mayor in the Office of the Secretary of Education, was 
particularly helpful. Before he was appointed to this 
office as an administrator, he was teacher of music in 
the University for some fourteen years. Obviously, he 
is especially interested in music education and in ways 
and means whereby music teaching and music experiences 
can reach more Mexican children, particularly in the 
rural schools. Although mi.sic instruction in the rural 
schools of the United States is far from its maximum 
development, we can offer to our friends in Mexico help- 
ful materials and suggestions, some of which have al- 
ready been supplied through MENC publications, in- 
cluding the recent report of the Committee on Music in 
the Rural Schools, prepared by Lloyd Funchess, state 
supervisor of music in Louisiana. This report includes 
much valuable information regarding organization, equip- 
ment, methods, etc. 

Mr. Henriquez believes that the regular teachers in 
the classroom should be taught to teach music under 
supervision, and it is his plan to encourage this develop- 
ment in Mexico. We shall hope to have further reports 
regarding this progressive program for publication at a 
later time. 

Needless to say, the visitor from the United States has 
received invaluable aid from Luis Sandi, director of mu- 
sic education in Mexico, editorial associate of the Music 
EpucaTors JOURNAL, and well known to many members 
and friends of MENC whom he met on the occasion of 
his visit to the United States at the time of the Mil- 
waukee biennial meeting in 1942. Mr. Sandi arranged 
an itinerary of school visitations covering schools in all 
levels—primary and secondary—day and night sessions. 
In a later article more will be said regarding the inter- 
esting results of this visitation, during which quite a 
number of the 185 music teachers in the Mexico schools 
were met and interviewed in our halting Spanish. And 
let it be said that no visitor from a neighbor country has 
ever had a more sincere and effective welcome. The 
guest is made to feel completely at home among these 
good folk of Mexico, and almost from the first day one 
begins to anticipate with regret the inevitable termina- 
tion of the stay. 

These comments are written after less than one-half 
of the scheduled period in Mexico, and are therefore in- 
complete and do not include references to institutions 
and experiences which will have been recorded even be- 
fore the arrival of this report in the United States. A 
more detailed—and complete—account is to be supplied 
later, but meanwhile it seems desirable to tell about a 
few of the experiences already enjoyed in this most 
delightful, friendly neighbor country. 

It is always stimulating to visit schools in any country. 
We are cognizant of our common interests and our basic 
relationships when we think in terms of children, educa- 
tion—and music. Perhaps, therefore, it is best for this 
writing to launch at once into brief comments upon some 
of the schools visited in Mexico. 

In the Escuela Primaria Estado de Michoacan there 
are some 3,000 boys and girls who are separated for all 
their classes except music. The primary schools here, 
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by the way, include six grades, and in this school music 
is given three times a week, with classes in solfeggio, 
rhythm band, and choruses. Particularly interesting are 
the rhythm bands, in which the children use anything 
they can get their hands on with which to make suitable 
sounds, not excluding the traditional comb-and-paper 
devices known to the children of the United States among 
the first and most easily available “musical” instruments! 
The equipment of this school is excellent, and the teach- 
ers of music show a fine attitude toward the children— 
and the children toward the teachers. These children, 
by the way, come from homes of working people, rep- 
resenting a cross section of community life similar to that 
which we find in many of the schools in the United 
States. Vocational training is an important factor of the 
program, and includes making and repair of shoes, dress- 
making, manual training, etc. 

The 600 girls enrolled in the six grades of La Escuela 
Primaria Emilio Carranza do excellent work in their 
choruses, rhythm bands, and solfeggio classes. Most 
impressive is the affection of the children for their di- 
rector, Carmen Norma, a truly inspiring person. When 
it was time for the children to go home for lunch, they 
didn’t want to leave. There is a piano in the director's 
office and the children often sit around listening to Car- 
men Norma play—and bear in mind that these are 
children from grades one through six. There are three 
music teachers in this school—all fine people of no small 
ability. 

La Escuela Primaria Fundacion Mier y Pesado is an 
orphanage with some 400 girls enrolled. It is one of the 
finest institutions of its kind to be found anywhere. Here 
girls receive six years of primary training, and then two 
years of commercial training to equip them for careers 
in offices. Music education is on the daily schedule and 
.s under the supervision of the Office of Public Educa- 
tion, through Mr. Sandi. It is not too much to expect 
that sooner or later this school will include in its schedule 
instrumental music, with perhaps an elementary orches- 
tra or two. 

La Escuela de Iniciacién Artistica No. 1 is a night 
school with some 500 students. There are four or five 
such schools in Mexico City, and they proved quite a 
revelation. This school is for workers only, and enrolls 
people from offices and from the professions—oftice boys, 
railroad workers, etc. The students pay no tuition fees, 
and receive, each night from seven to ten o'clock, in- 
struction in cultural subjects, including music, art, sculp- 
ture, and dramatics. Angel E. Salas, at one time a law- 
yer but now a music teacher and director of the school, 
conducts a chorus comprised of some seventy members— 
boys and girls averaging some fifteen years, women and 
men of various ages. One is impressed by the fact that 
these people come to the school after a hard day’s work 
because they want to. In this chorus is found the same 
sort of interest and loyalty manifested by the singers as 
in some of the choral organizations in the United States 
—for instance, the Shaw Collegiate Chorale. A special 
treat here was the playing of a mariachi band of five 
members who come three times a week to take part in 
this performing group. 

About thirty miles from Mexico City is located La 
Escuela Tecomitl, a school of Xochimilco. Enrolled in 
this school are perhaps 400 or more boys and girls who 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 
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A Three-Dimensional Program 
for the Postwar Period 


HAZEL B. NOHAVEC 


T THE RISK of being accused of over-emphasis, I 
Asshouta like to assert that regardless of the direction 
which school music takes in the postwar period, the music 
educator, the one who is the teacher of music, will with- 
out doubt hold the key to the situation. I believe that the 
fate and fortune of music education for the next fifty 
years will be shaped by the hands of those who do the 
teaching of music in the five-year period immediately 
following the laying down of arms. 

Proceeding on this assumption, let me describe some 
of those who will be teaching school music in this crucial 
period. 

First, we shall have the group of young women now 
coming into music teaching: young women who for vari- 
ous reasons have not joined the Waves, the Wacs, the 
Spars, or the Marines ; young women who have continued 
their education instead of going into industry; young 
women who have prepared themselves for music teaching 
and have not married due to the fact that their sweet- 
hearts and fiancés were in the service. If the music- 
education departments follow the drop in enrollment 
which entire institutions are experiencing—and we have 
no reason to believe that it will be otherwise—the number 
of young women taking music-education courses in 1943- 
44 were less than 40 per cent of the number in 1942-43. 
Prospective teachers who remain in school in some in- 
stances follow the traditional curriculum or perhaps an 
accelerated one. 

Second, we shall have the group of men and women 
teachers who are now coming into school music from 
other teaching fields, due to the shortage of teachers. 
They are teachers trained to teach other subjects, studio 
music teachers who have been issued emergency certifi- 
cates, or others who have been drafted to forestall the 
discoutinuance of music activities in our schools. Their 
efforts must not be discredited, but we must realize the 
fact that they will be present in the postwar school music 
picture. 

Third, we shall have those men and women returning 
from the battle fronts, and from the various service loca- 
tions in this country, who will want to reénter the music- 
education profession, provided they have not been edu- 
cated and trained in other fields which they feel are more 
remunerative, more vital to the postwar period, or more 
to their own liking. Their service training and activities 
certainly will cause them to investigate, or at least con- 
template, other fields before again taking up their prewar 
profession. 

These three groups which I have just described will 
constitute the large portion of the school-music personnel 
in the crucial period we are discussing. 

At first thought, this may seem to be rather a gloomy 
outlook, and in many respects it is history repeating it- 
self. However, the way to attack any problem is to have 
not only full knowledge of the problem in all its aspects, 
but an understanding of the tools which are to be used 
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in solving that problem. Therefore, the question to be 
answered can briefly and simply be stated as follows: 
“What must be the abilities of the postwar school music 
teacher ?” 


In one of our Minneapolis Sunday papers we have a 
feature which appears on the sports page. (Believe it or 
not, I am an avid reader of the sports page!) This feature 
is called “What’s Your Score?’’ Let me quote from the 
column : 

Athletes as well as non-athletes may be divided into three 
classes. The first class is made up of one-dimension men, the 
second those of two dimensions, and the third those of three 
dimensions. 

The one-dimension group is made u;. of those who have well- 
developed, well-trained bodies and who make physical fitness the 
one great object in life. And a well-developed body is some- 
thing of which any man has reason to be proud. It is a great 
asset. Such development demands determination, hard work, and 
a lot of self-restraint. But the one-dimension man stops there: 
with the physical. 

The two-dimension man goes a step further. He believes in 
a sound mind in a sound body, but he gives a lot of his atten- 
tion to the developing of his mental powers. The two-dimension 
man puts in a lot of hard work and uses a great deal of self- 
restraint in his efforts to have the kind of mind that will make 
it possible for him to enjoy the society of the mentally fit as 
well as the physically fit. 

The three-dimension man recognizes the spiritual in life and 
he develops that spiritual life to the very best of his ability. 
In the very effort to develop the spiritual side of his nature, he 
soon discovers the secret of! peace, power, progress, and true 
prosperity. 

The author of the Book of Proverbs tells us that “The glory 
of men is their strength. Physical, mental, and spiritual. 

—Rev. FrepertcK D. TyNER 

Perhaps the sports page is not the place to find inspira- 
tion, but my ensuing remarks will be on the “Three- 
Dimensional Program for the Teacher of Music Educa- 


tion in the Postwar Period.” 


The first dimension. It is granted that the life of a 
music teacher is a strenuous one. Surely the strain is 
not going to lessen when this war turmoil is over. Mu- 
sicians are very much aware of the constant hours of 
toil their profession demands. My first recommendation, 
therefore, is for a well-balanced physical-fitness program 
for students preparing to be teachers of music in our 
schools. I make this recommendation knowing full well 
that there are only twenty-four hours in the day. Even 
if some time has to be taken from music practice for it, 
I feel that it will pay dividends both to the student teacher 
and to the students he will teach. This physical aspect 
has long been recognized by all educators. As music 
educators, let’s do something about it. One of the best 
places to begin is with ourselves. Therefore, my first 
dimension in scoring postwar college work is, “Does it 
take the physical well-being of the student into consid- 
eration, or is it so crowded with academic requirements 
and other so-called essentials that a student survives only 
at the expense of his health?” 


The second dimension. The death-knell has long since 
sounded for the “absolute-specialist” in music education. 
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We have almost heard the final whimper from the be- 
reaved, who continued to insist upon teaching the subject 
instead of the student. General educators and adminis- 
trators assert that unless a teacher has a broad and gen- 
eral education, specialization is narrowing in its effect. It 
is granted that a teacher should be well-prepared in his 
major field, and by that I mean a broad major field, but 
the major-field preparation must not be so intense as to 
exclude everything else. Those schools not offering well- 
balanced courses in the humanities, divisional courses, or 
courses in the allied arts will need to get busy. Our 
materials of instruction, which have been so selective and 
centralized, will need to be enlarged to include the cul- 
tural offerings of at least the Allied Nations. Another 
solution which should be considered, and which has been 
tried successfully by numerous institutions, is the five- 
year curriculum. 

One thing to be decided is whether this broad general 
education shall precede the specialization, whether it shall 
follow specialization, or whether the two should parallel 
each other. I realize that an individual cannot always 
plan his complete educational program at one time, but 
could this be done, I believe that general and specialized 
education can be satisfactorily handled quite simultane- 
ously. One thing which should be kept foremost in the 
minds of those who plan curricula for postwar music 
teachers is the fact that education, and especially cultural 
education, is not a terminal thing. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we will realize that 
the criticism which has been made of us most often is 
that we know music but nothing else, that we view every 
educational situation and activity from a narrow and per- 
haps selfish viewpoint. Are we wise enough to grasp the 
postwar opportunity to rectify this past error? Let us 
say that one’s rating on the second dimension, the mental 
side, will depend upon the width as well as the depth of 
his training and experience. 


The third dimension. The present crisis has caused us 
to realize the insufficiency of material things. There has 
been a quickening of interest in the aesthetic and spir- 
itual. I am wondering how many of you have heard of 
the three ariists who were commissioned to make paint- 
ings of their conception of peace? One artist painted a 
pastoral scene depicting calmness and quiet, while the 
second one conceived peace as the ocean with blue sky 
and a never-ending horizon. The third artist chose a 
craggy mountain gorge with turbulent water rushing over 
the rocks, dark clouds ard a storm imminent overhead; 
but perched upon a narrow ledge near the top of a ravine 
sat — little bird with his head raised and beak open, sing- 
ing-from his tiny heart. 

Are we teachers fully aware of the spiritual effective- 
ness of music, and do we know how to impart an active 
realization of this intangible quality of music? Or are 
our eyes and ears directed only to the factual and mate- 
rial? Do we avoid the spiritual because we are ashamed 
or afraid? When strong men frankly state that they pray 
and sing when death or danger is near, can we longer 
delay in taking steps to allow the spiritual advantages 
of music to take precedence over all its other phases? 

The third dimension of our postwar music teacher can 
be measured by the extent to which he can teach the use 
of music so that it will supply inner peace and bring a 
song when all about is rushing and turbulent. 

Winston Churchill in a radio address to the Allied 
Nations said that he would make no promises for the 
future but would make every preparation. We, too, must 
make every preparation to supply teachers of music who 
will measure up to the demands of postwar needs, but let 
us also promise that our strength will be three-dimen- 
sional. 

While the situation is serious for us as music educators 
and for our colleges and universities, may I close by 
reminding you that oftentimes we think we see clouds 
because there are dust particles on our eyelashes. 


Your Army Is Singing! 


GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, CAPTAIN, A. U. S. 


A BATTALION COMMANDING OFFICER said, “Captain, I 
would like nothing better than to hear my men 
singing on the march, in bivouac, barracks and mess hall, 
but they just don’t sing.” I asked him why the men did 
not sing, and he replied that they did not know the 
songs. “What songs don’t they know?” I asked. He 
replied, “They don’t know any songs.” 

“Well, Major, that interests me. If you will get the 
men together at some time convenient for them, I would 
like to try them out on a soldier sing.” 

“Fine,” he said. “You can have them right after noon 
mess before we take off for a fifteen-mile hike.” I asked 
the Major to bring them out to the parade ground 
around the PT platform. They came with full pack and 
rifle, ready for the hike—not knowing that they were in 
for a song fest. We gathered the men in close, and 
seated them on the ground by companies. Then we sang 
for one solid hour without song books, song sheets or 
accompaniment. 
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What did we sing? We sang the songs that every- 
body knows and loves to sing, closing with our National 
Hymn, America. And while the men were still on their 
feet, I gave the command to mark time, and we plowed 
into I’ve Been Working on the Railroad—to give the 
feel of singing on the march. Then I suggested that 
every man shake hands with the soldier behind him. 
But you can’t shake hands with the back of a man’s 
neck, and this gave us a good laugh all around, so 
everyone was “in the mood” as we sat down and pitched 
an old harmonizer, My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. I 
think the Major was not only pleased with the fact that 
the men were singing, but amazed at the harmony they 
were turning out on this old song. With a song so 
familiar as this, we used the trick of pointing, without 
warning, from one company to another to sing a phrase, 
a word, or even one syllable of a word. With a verbal 
pat on the back for their good harmony, we then sang 
Home on the Range and Roll Out the Barrel. Next, 
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after « word about folk tunes and State songs, we started 
off on Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, and at the finish 
someone shouted: ‘“What’s the matter with Old Ken- 
tucky ? and the leader shouted back, “Nothing, God bless 
her; how many Kentuckians are here?” Several let out 
a yell, and My Old Kentucky Home was next on the 
list to be sung by a battalion of soldiers “who didn’t 
know any songs.” 

.On our feet again, because the ground was hard, we 
lifted This Is the Army, Mr. Jones with good volume. 
General Ben Lear had every man in the Second Army 
learn to sing this song. It is still one of the soldier 
favorites and probably the best “gripe” song of this war. 
The Field Artillery Song was next,.and because of the 
fine friendly rivalry between the Army and the Navy, 
we sang like good sailors on Anchors Aweigh. Another 
voice: “What’s the matter with the Marines?” The 
leader called out, “Who said that?” and a dozen fingers 
pointed out the man whom the leader recognized as one 
of the men who was enjoying this soldier sing to the 
fullest extent, and with mock formality I announced to 
the battalion that we would now be led in the singing of 
one of the greatest service songs of the armed forces, 
The Marine’s Hymn, by the soldier who asked for it. 
He surprised us all by promptly mounting the PT plat- 
form! And did he get a reception from his company 
buddies! And they didn’t let him down either! Next, 
we sang Alouette, the French-Canadian folk song—in 
the dialect. Lil Liza Jane was sung in squat position 
with the whole battalion rising to their feet on the word 
“Oh” in the chorus, with both hands over the head and 
down to squat position on the next beat, and up again 
on “Oh” in the second line of the chorus (a little physical 
training along with the soldier sing). Next was the 
chorus of the greatest war song ever written, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, emphasizing the last syllable of 
“Halleluiah” as in a college yell (Jah!!). The out-of- 
door setting was perfect for singing the first verse of 
America, the Beautiful. It was an opportunity to remind 
the battalion that the American Army has something to 
sing about and to fight for. 

German prisoners of war sing in our camp streets as 
they march from stockades to work details under guard ; 
for them the war is over. Maybe that’s the reason they 
sing! Your Army is singing, and will sing their way 
into battie and victory. The battalion I have described 
here left the parade ground by company formations— 
singing. The report came in that evening after mess: 
“We sang nearly every mile of the march, and it was the 
shortest fifteen-mile hike we ever made.” The next day, 
sixteen men from this battalion spent three hours in 
soldier song-leader training. Any audience, whether 
soldier or civilian, knows more songs than they realize 
they know. It is the business of the leader to know the 
songs the audience knows. And the leader must fully 
appreciate the fact that there is only one purpose in 
singing together, and that is for self-expression and par- 
ticipation. 


Your Army is singing! How do I know? I sing with 
them, thousands of them every week, and about sixty- 
five music officers along with thousands of soldier song 
leaders they have trained, are singing with your Army 
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all over the world. The American Army has always 
been a singing Army. In this war, commanding officers 
recognize military singing as a part of Army training. 
The War Department recognizes music as a psychologi- 
cal war weapon, as is evidenced by authorized Army 
bands; by the appointment of music officers to en- 
courage and stimulate informal music participation; by 
our informal bands and orchestras, led by soldiers; by 
the numerous chapel choirs and other informal choral 
groups, composed of enlisted and officer personnel, 
civilian employees, nurses, and Wacs; by our fine soldier 
choruses and glee clubs ; by soldier-singing on the march, 
in barracks, mess halls—by singing wherever soldiers are 
gathered together on their off-time. 

This informal type of training provides men with the 
opportunity to fall back on their own resources when the 
occasion calls for mental uplift and relief from nervous 
tension—such as in overseas theatres of operation, where 
entertainment is usually scarce and facilities for entertain- 
ment are meager. Military singing becomes a factor of 
great importance in such an instance, and soldier song- 
leader training prepares the way for emergencies that 
arise overseas. When the old Army slogan “Hurry up 
and wait,” is in effect, when men are trained to a high 
pitch of efficiency and apt to get on each other’s nerves, 
the lad who has been trained to sense a situation and 
knows when to suggest a cheery “Come on, gang, let’s 
sing” is at that moment an important person in his outfit. 

What are the qualifications for a good soldier song 
leader? First of all, a man who can carry a tune (a rea- 
sonable distance), and who wears well with his comrades. 
This man usually possesses qualities of leadership, re- 
quired to get people to do what you want them to do. 
The principal points stressed in the training of the 
soldier song leader are the elements of time beating, 
pitching a song, choice of songs, actual practice in singing 
on the march, class demonstrations in leadership. Equally 
important in training are the projection of the per- 
sonality and the psychological factors in group response, 
with particular emphasis on purposeful singing. 

Why ask a group of people to sing? What happens 
to the group when they sing? The purpose of Army 
training is to build a fighting team. Music is a great 
factor in building a spirit in that fighting team. It 
creates the sense of togetherness; one is not alone. 
“Music sure does things to me,” as one lad so solemnly 
put it. It sure does! It gives you courage within, re- 
lieves tensions, it makes you remember and causes you 
to forget; to relive experiences and recall scenes and 
associations. The physical as well as the psychological 
effects of music on the human being are tremendous. In 
short, music in the Army is serious business. 

We who are in Army music recognize daily what 
music in the schools and colleges during the past two 
decades has meant and is meaning in the lives of the 
men who are now in the armed forces of our country. 
I salute the music educators of America. You are doing 
a magnificent job. If you could hear the personal testi- 
monies of gratefulness for the opportunity to participate 
in music along with their soldiering, you, too, would be 
grateful and glad for the opportunity you have had 
through music to help our fighting men face their duty 
with a song and high courage. 
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iy TIMES OF PEACE, the products of nearly a dozen 
factories gave Elkhart, Indiana, the name of the “Band 
Instrument City of the World.” Today those factories 
are engaged almost exclusively in the grim business of 
turning out munitions of war. But helping to keep alive 
the city’s musical tradition is the Elkhart Municipal 
Band, a civic, tax-supported institution. 

\When the band instrument business was establishing 
itself in Elkhart two generations ago, one of the factories 
organized the “Trumpet Notes” band from musician- 
employees. Over a period of years the band became 
widely known, and, as an institution-supported organi- 
zation, escaped the financial problems that beset most 
independent bands. Eventually, however, the band’s con- 
nection with the industry became more and more remote, 
and finally the relationship was severed entirely. There 
followed a series of sporadic attempts to maintain bands 
to represent the city, but they all suffered from the same 
handicap that burdens bands in most towns of moderate 
size—lack of regular, dependable financial support. 

Any bandman could diagnose the city’s band troubles, 
but it remained for Fred Waters of Elkhart, long a 
director of touring bands and composer of many fine 
marches, to develop a cure. It was while Mr. Waters 
was president of the Indiana Bandmasters Association, 
and under his leadership, that the Indiana iegislature 
passed a bill which provided that if five per cent of the 
registered voters of any municipality so petitioned, a 
referendum should be conducted at any regular election 
to authorize collection of a tax levy for support of a 
municipal musical organization. 


+> 


EpvrrortAL Note: Community leaders in Elkhart deserve much 
credit for fostering and maintaining this fine Municipal Band, and 
their example should afford incentive, encouragement and guidance 
to citizens elsewhere. Any city, it would seem, may have a munici- 
pal musical organization—if proper steps are taken. These steps 
include, among other items, the development of community interest 
in music and an adequate school music department. The two factors 
are inseparable. In any state which does not have a “band tax” 
law, such as was first adopted in Iowa and later in Indiana and 
other states, there is opportunity for combining the local leadership 
of a number of communities in a campaign to secure favorable action 
by the state legislature. 

Music educators are aware that there is increasing need for com 
munity and municipal planning and organization which will extend 
the local music program into the post-school period, in order that 
maximum return may be obtained from the original investment 
and the continued support of music education on the part of citizens 
and taxpayers insured. 

This is the first of a series of articles dealing with “home-town 
bands” and similar community music activities. The second article 
will appeav in an early issue. 









Elkhart’s Home-town Band 


LESTER E. WADDINGTON 


ELKHART MUNICIPAL BAND, ELKHART, INDIANA 






That was in 1929. But it was not until 1938 that the 
city of Elkhart had a chance to give the law local effect. 
The chance ultimately came because of the initial work 
of a quite spontaneously organized committee consisting 
of Charles Towsley, W. E. Wyatt andéS. C. Boyland. 
These men could truly be called veteran bandmen, be- 
cause they had been identified with practically every 
instrumental musical organization the city had had for 
thirty years. 

A group of some forty musicians organized themselves, 
chose Milburn A. McKay director, and began rehearsing. 
The bandmen’s and citizens’ committees thought the time 
ripe, and began circulating the petitions required by law. 
The embryo band was making such good progress that 
it was invited by the local American Legion Post to 
provide the musical background for an annual field pro- 
gram and fireworks display on July 4, 1938. That was 
the first public appearance of the Elkhart Municipal 
Band. The Legion made a donation to the band, which 
went entirely toward the purchase of a library, none of 
the money going to the bandmen as remuneration. 

On the eve of the referendum, in the fall of 1938, the 
band broadcast a concert from radio station WTRC in 
Elkhart, with a local newspaperman interpolating a talk 
urging support of the proposal stated in the referendum. 
The proposal was adopted by a large majority. But the 
members of the band played for two years without pay, 
because even after the tax levy had been authorized, there 
was a lag before the taxes could be collected. 

Mr. McKay came to one of the city’s musical instru- 
ment factories as an executive, with a record of having 
successfully organized municipal bands in Iowa, under a 
law similar to Indiana’s. His musical and organiza- 
tional ability, and his enthusiasm, did much to keep the 
musicians together during their period of financial drouth. 

The band’s first rehearsals were held in the city court- 
room, with the director using the judge’s bench as his 
music stand, the trombones seated in the jury box, other 
sections either. in the spaces usually reserved for those 
miscreants who appear in city courts, or for their law- 
yers; still others spilling into the space across the rail 
reserved for spectators. 

More and more musicians joined the rehearsals, and 
the courtroom became entirely too small. One of the 
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hand instrument factories offered its cafeteria, then un- 
used, which was the rehearsal room for several years. 
When the demands of war business finally required this 
concern to expand its floor space, the band moved into 
what had once been the ballroom of an Elkhart hotel, 
and this room is still its headquarters. 

By 1940 some tax money became available, uniforms 
were purchased, and concerts were regularly scheduled 
in the city’s parks. By 1941 arrangements were com- 
pleted with the bands of St. Joseph and Niles, Michigan, 
to trade concerts, each band furnishing its own transpor- 
tation, each paying its own members. The resulting va- 
riety in personnel and programs stimulated musical in- 
terest in all three cities, and enhanced the prestige of 
each band in its own community and throughout the area. 

Since its organization the Elkhart band has been en- 
tirely democratic. Regardless of other affiliation, once a 
musician is accepted in the band, he is a full voting mem- 
ber. No person or committee has the final say in de- 
termining policy ; that is done in band meetings by vote. 

The counterpart of the original citizens’ committee 
which helped bring about the referendum still exists in 
a group of three men who provide liaison between the 
band and the municipal government. Under the author- 
ity granted by the referendum, the Elkhart City Council 
made the Indiana band law effective, and authorized 
inclusion in the municipal budget of a tax levy of two 
cents per $100 of assessed valuation of property. This 
nets about $7,000 annually, and constitutes the sole 
treasury from which the band arranges its own budget 
for library and equipment, rent and musicians’ compen- 
sation. Each year the contract is renewed between the 
city administration and the band, providing for a series 
of weekly concerts in the parks, and three or four winter 
concerts in the Elkhart High School auditoriurn, the 
band receiving a set amount for each such appearance. 
As these costs are met from taxes, the concerts are, of 
course, free to the public. Included in the budget is pay 
for attendance at rehearsals, reducing that problem to a 
minimum. 

Following the postulate that “if you like it, it’s music,” 
the band does not scorn a number just because the 
ickies have put it on the “Hit Parade.” Arrangements 
in the modern idiom are used, and if it happens to fit 
the occasion, frank and unadulterated “corn” may be 
heard on a program. But—somewhere in the program, 
in addition to the maize, or the hit paraders, there will 
be the best of music, honestly played, for audiences that 
are receptive and willing to learn. In fact, the novelties 
are only there to spice a program of good, solid fare. 

The Elkhart Park Board, which has worked steadily 
to build up the parks for the benefit of a public kept at 
home by wartime travel restrictions, has been enthusias- 
tically codperative in preparing the best settings possible 
for the outdoor concerts. This is an important factor. 
The band is truly a home-town, home-owned institution. 
It invariably turns out when invited for a civic holiday 
or patriotic observance, either as a concert or a marching 
band and represents the city at conventions and other 
events held in Elkhart. 

The present director is David Hughes, instrumental 
music supervisor in the Elkhart City Schools, whose 
high-school bands and orchestras for many years have 
earned national and international distinction in ‘school 
music competitions and on the radio. Associate directors 
are Joe Berryman, former professional musician and 
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ABOVE: Two rehearsal pictures of the Elkhart Municipal Band 
—David Hughes, the — = i right. oo Elkhart 
citizens participate in the signing of contract for summer con- 
certs. Standing, |. to r.: Walter C. Geyer, Howard Godfrey, 
J. C. Stephens, members of the City Council Finance Commit- 
tee; Harman J. Weaver, trustee, Elkhart Park Board; Gene 
Russell, Harry Lewis, Charles Towsley, band trustees; R. C. An- 
drews, band secretary-treasurer. Seated: L. E. Waddington, band 
president; Mayor G. Hallett Neale; City Attorney Austin Gildea. 
composer, and Kenneth D. Long, former school band 
director and former professional musician. In all of the 
local music activities, school and community, there is 
close codperation between the Municipal Band and the 
school music department. 

Officers of the band are: President—Lester E. Wad- 
dington, former professional musician, now a research 
engineer in a band instrument factory ; vice-president— 
Clinton Loop, former professional musician, now di- 
rector of the Clay Township High School Band in St. 
Joseph County, Indiana; secretary-treasurer—Reginald 
Andrews, office worker in a band instrument factory and 
dance band musician. 

Of the original forty-one charter members, thirteen 


are still in the band. 
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The Symphony in the Classroom 


ALFRED 


T WAs in 1929 that George Eastman, leading citizen of 
Rochester, New York, and public benefactor number 
one of the music department of the Rochester Public 
Schools, became interested in extending the influence of 
the music program through an organized plan for de- 
veloping the music taste and listening habits of the 
younger generation of his own city. It is needless to 
remind the reader that Mr. Eastman had already become 
something of a world figure, and had made the name of 
his home town almost a household word in every in- 
habited place on the globe, with the result that the trade 
name “Kodak” had come into such common usage that 
it was even included in a Gilbert and Sullivan opus. It 
was the same keen mind and business genius which was 
responsible for the inception and development of the 
program which is today part and parcel of the school and 
community life of Rochester. 

When Mr. Eastman conceived the idea which resulted 
in the extension of the Rochester school and community 
music program, he invited in as advisers Dr. Rush Rhees, 
Dr. Herbert S. Weet, and Charles H. Miller. These 
gentlemen were at that time, respectively, president of 
the University of Rochester, superintendent of the Ro- 





SPOUSE 


chester Public Schools, and director of music in the 
Rochester Public Schools. Arthur M. See, secretary of 
the Eastman School of Music, was also a member of the 
advisory group. As a result of the meetings of this 
committee, the Rochester Civic Music Association was 
organized. The purpose of the Association was to pro- 
vide a general music program for the community which 
would include the development of a symphony orchestra, 
locally supported. It was about this time that the in- 
vention of sound movies caused a number of changes in 
the general plan, but the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
emergéd as a going institution and the public school con- 
cert plan was one of the first projects sponsored by the 
Civic Music Association. 

The plan of operation was set up after careful investi- 
gation of the school symphony concerts in various cities. 
Mr. See, to whom was assigned responsibility for this 
project, personally visited Cleveland, Detroit and San 
Francisco, and the Rochester plan was based on the re- 
suits of his findings. It was proposed that in Rochester 
the concerts be taken to the children, instead of taking 
the children to the concert hall, and that the season con- 
sist of sixteen concerts suitably spaced through the school 
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ELEMENTARY GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN LISTENING TO A BROADCAST OF THE ROCHESTER CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
Spread on the desks you may see copies of the 1943-44 Rochester School of the Air manual and notebook, published by the Board of Education and 


described in the accompanying article. 
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This picture and the one on the next page show the type of receivi g set referred to in the article. 
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year. Radio Station WHAM undertook to broadcast 
the programs to every school in the city, in accordance 
with the plan proposed by Mr. See and approved by the 
Board of Education. 

At Mr. Eastman’s request the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, a Rochester industry, designed and built for 
each school in the system a special loud-speaker, to- 
gether with the required receiving set. The bulk of the 
cost for this extensive installation was covered by con- 
tributions of Mr. Eastman, who had previously made 
available to the schools a fund sufficient to provide a 
large number of orchestral instruments for student use 
under the University of Rochester trusteeship. 

The concerts were inaugurated in the fall of 1929, and 
for several years the Stromberg-Carlson loud-speakers 
did good service in bringing to all the students in the 
various schools the programs played from stages of cer- 
tain of the high schools where the orchestra made “per- 
sonal” appearances. Later on, the development of new 
type receiving sets made the loud-speakers obsolete, and 
they were abandoned in favor of the smaller and much 
more efficient receiving sets which are now installed in 
the classrooms. ; 

It was found that performance of music alone was not 
sufficient to serve the purpose intended, and therefore it 
seemed advisable to have program notes and descriptive 
material made available for the teachers and pupils. 
Mimeographed sheets were prepared and sent to the 
schools in advance of each program. Again it was found 
that a further step was required, and the preparatory 
work was organized on a much broader basis under the 
direction of Howard N. Hinga, supervisor of elementary 
and junior-high-school music in Rochester. Mr. Hinga 
developed the booklet which is now an annual feature 
of these school concerts. In addition to the booklet, 
which is provided for each pupil who desires a copy, Mr. 
Hinga holds meetings with the teachers for discussion 
of ways and means of interesting all children in the music 
being played, and procedures for achieving satisfactory 
“learning and listening” situations while concerts are 
being played. Mr. Hinga acts as master of ceremonies 
at each broadcast. 

Further comment on the symphony concert booklet or 
manual is warranted inasmuch as it is a distinctive con- 
tribution to the cultural life, not only of Rochester, but 
other communities where the booklet is made available. 
It is printed by the Board of Education, with the co- 
operation of the visual education department of the 
Rochester schools, and is, in effect, a yearly textbook. 
Copies are furnished at a moderate fee to thousands of 
school children outside of the immediate area of the 
Rochester public school system. Copies are also con- 
stantly on file in the Music Division of The Library of 
Congress and MENC headquarters. It has been found 
that the booklet is greatly prized by the pupils. In it 
they record their reactions—any of the things children 
like to write regarding the music they have heard. In 
the reading classes the children are asked to write essays 
or poems ; in the art classes they draw pictures, and so on. 

Inasmuch as the Rochester schools offer a compre- 
hensive course in instrumental music work, including 
participation in organized bands and orchestras, the 
continuing association of the school children with the 
Civic Orchestra concerts greatly enhances the popularity 
of the instrumental program and in turn creates a larger 
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LISTENING TO THE BROADCAST 


A group of interested pupils in a Rochester 
elementary school. 


group of enthusiasts for the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra concerts.* This has 
indeed proved a happy situation for the sponsors of the 
Rochester school and community music program. 

Fifteen concerts are given each year—one program at 
least once a year in each of the nine senior high schools, 
some of the schools having two concerts. Each program 
is of thirty minutes’ duration, beginning at 1:30 and re- 
peated at 2:00 o'clock. The concerts are regularly given 
on Tuesdays. The first (1:30 p.m.) audience for each 
concert is composed of children from the fifth through 
the eighth grades. These children come from the 
“feeder” schools of the respective high schools; often 
pupils from neighboring parochial schools are invited 
guests. Inasmuch as each high school is in the same 
section of the city in which are located its “feeder” ele- 
mentary schools, the children frequently walk to and fro, 
while on occasions school busses assist in the transpor- 
tation. The first of the two Tuesday programs is broad- 
cast, and the listening audience numbers approximately 
30,000 children from 138 schools outside of the city im 
addition to the pupils in the forty-two elementary schools 
of Rochester. For the second performance of each 
program the audience is composed of students of the high 
school in which the concert is performed. This program 
is not broadcast. 

Here we have a children’s concert project which music 
lovers appreciate as a most important contribution to the 
cultural development of the future citizens of the area. 
In this program the larger proportion of children in the 
entire Rochester area have continued experience, as a 
normal part of their elementary school life, in listening to 
good music played by an extraordinary good professional 
orchestra, week after week and year after year. But 
equally important is the aspect of student listening under 





* Rochester has three orchestras of national renown: The Hast- 
man School of Music Orchestra, conducted by Howard Hanson and 
Paul White, is well known among the leading student-professional 
ensembles in its field. The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Jose 
Iturbi, conductor, provides the formal symphony concert series and 
is well known to radio listeners throughout the United States.. The 
Civie Orchestra, comprised of forty-six professional players, is con- 
ducted by Guy Fraser Harrison, assistant conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic. Paul White is associate conductor. The Sunday Evening 
“Pop” concert series of the Civic Orchestra has become a standard 
institution in the musical life of Rochester, and the overwhelming 
proportion of young people at these concerts, as well as the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic, give evidence of the effectiveness of the 
public school series described in this article. 
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Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


Dancing Sn The Dark 


By ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


Dancing Tambourine 


By W. C. PoLia 


'S Got Rhylhn 


By Georce GERSHWIN 


S Love 4 Parade 


By Harotp ARLEN 


Salousie By Jacosp GADE 


*Transcribed by William Teague 
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GUONGERT BAND 


More and more school bands are playing more and 
more light, contemporary music with its melodic and 
rhythmic lilt paced to the spirit of today. Here are ten 
excellent settings, available as separate publications for 
the first time, that will enliven your summer concerts. 


She Man I Love 


By Georce GERSHWIN 


March Of The Musketeers 


By Rupo.eH FRIML 


Vienna Dreams 


By Rupo.r SIEcZzYNSKI 


When Day Ss Done 


By Ropert KATCHER 


igeunen By Noet Cowarp 


HARMS, INC. 


RCA BUILDING e ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 
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skillful and understanding guidance. The end result is 
increased acquaintanceship with and respect for music in 
its two major aspects—first, in the area of intellectual in- 
terest and, second, as highly regarded entertainment. 
The concerts are financed by the Rochester Civic Music 
Association and involve no cost whatsoever for the 
school children. Incidentally, this is a strong selling 
point when citizens are asked to subscribe to the Civic 
Music Association. The subscribers represent all ele- 
ments and levels in the community, with subscriptions 
ranging from the widow’s mite to imposing gifts from 
men and women of large means. Incidentally, through 
this activity there is resultant increased interest in and 
support for the Philharmonic Orchestra, which provides 
the major symphony concert season for this community. 
There is also enhanced support for the various extra at- 
tractions presented in the Eastman Theatre, including 
children’s plays on Saturday morning. Much credit is 
due for the achievements in this direction to Arthur M. 
See, who is the driving force behind all of the civic 
music activities emanating from the Eastman Theatre. 
While the Civic Orchestra, for obvious reasons, 
seldom plays a complete symphony, many portions of 
symphonies are often on its program, and shorter pieces 
of great composers of all nationalities are constantly 
being heard. Once a year a program is devoted to dem- 
onstrations by each of the various instruments of the 
orchestra, all of which are pictured in the annual booklet. 
Thus the children receive the oral and visual demonstra- 
tions which are important in their musical development. 
The next to the last concert of each annual series is in 
the nature of a quiz, and is entitled “How Many Do I 
Know?” Theme excerpts from approximately fifteen 
selections are played and the children are asked to 
record the names of all compositions and composers 
which they recognize. This adds to the permanent value 
of their notebooks, particularly in view of the fact that 
the various themes are consistently reviewed through- 
out the year in preparation for this final test. In the 


majority of the classes most of the selections are recog- 
nized immediately. The final concert of each year is 
entitled ‘““Music I Like Best” and consists entirely of 
pieces which the children have chosen through a city- 
wide vote. 

And what do the children like best? Here is the 
1942-43 list of favorites in order of popularity: Blue 
Danube, Strauss; Strike Up the Band, Gershwin; Pop! 
Goes the Weasel, Cailliet; Flight of the Bumble Bee, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Hall of the Mountain King, Grieg ; 
Light Cavalry Overture, von Suppe; Andante Canta- 
bile, Tschaikowsky; Norwegian Dance No. 2, Grieg; 
Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff; American Fantasy, 
Herbert. Of course nearly all this is “tune music,” so 
to speak, and the choices will be recognized as quite nor- 
mal for the average American student. 

Perhaps teachers who read this article will be inter- 
ested in a few comments selected from hundreds made 
by students from the elementary schools of Rochester : 


I like the concerts because when they play the sweet, gentle music, my 
heart goes thumpity-thump. 

I enjoy listening to these radio concerts because when I listen to them, 
I feel very much relaxed and after the concert is over, it seems to me 
that I can work better. 

Tuesday is a busy day, with reading, math, social studies and all, and 
we are always on the go, our minds in a whirl, our brains pumping like 
pistons. Then like a stroke of an angel, 1:30 rolls around. The music is 
refreshing, soothing, life-giving. We close our eyes and carry ourselves 
away. We're relaxed. 

This recital would not be complete without inclusion of com- 
ments from teachers in the elementary schools who, after all, 
have the first and closest contact with the children and are best 
situated to report on the actual results and values of the chil- 
dren’s concerts. Here are a few samples: 


I have watched a steady growth in this development of appreciation 
and actual enjoyment of the finest in music, and each grade teacher to 
whom I have talked has voiced the same opinion. 

The children have had much enjoyment in being able to distinguish 
the instrurnents of the orchestra in solo and simple combinations, and 
this also has helped many in their selection of an instrument for study. 

I have seen a marked improvement in the listening and concentration 
of the children, They are much disturbed if the tiniest thing happens to 
interrupt their listening, like the rustle of a paper, static, opening of a 
door, etc. 

More often do pupils report finding pleasure in some special radio 
program. Even after going into high school, some come back to tell of 
getting together in groups to listen to the symphony and opera programs. 

One parent became interested enough to ask me for a copy of the music 
memory test. He wished to compare his result of the test with that of his 
child. Another parent has purchased an album of twenty-two records, all 
of which are selections studied in our concert notebook this season. 





ROCHESTER INTER-HIGH BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Instrumental music in the Rochester Public Schools is under the supervision 
Hi, al Band and Orchestra is Karl D. Van Hoesen, at left in both pictures. 
oore; Orchestra—John S. Livermore. 


iorm music as well as | to it. 


Pupils in the Rochester Schools 
rector of music. uctor of 


of Sherman A. Clute, associate 
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OF FRAMED 
COLOR FACSIMILES 


ee FOR SCHOOL, STUDIO, HOME 








Tue Capehart Corporation whose fine phonegraph-radios 
have brought so much enjoyment to music lovers, have en- 


ii ; listed another of the Arts in your behalf. From the musical 
literature of Sibelius, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, J. S. Bach, 


’ ; Chopin and Beethoven, six selections were chosen to be 

interpreted in color by some of America’s outstanding 
artists. The original paintings have been on exhibit in many 
galleries of the country. Excellent color facsimiles have 


been reproduced for the music corner of your studio, school 
or home. Each subject is appropriately framed in sizes varying 


Symphony No. 5 (Beethoven), painted by 
Lamotte. . . . The celebrated opening four-note 


rity _ from 1614” wide by 26” high to 3614” wide by 25” high. 
Ps ies | ae Des Cygmes (Tschaikowsky), painted 
pie? Wy aay by Lamotte. . oy idyllic pore le | 


i greens and browns—sets the scene for the legendary 
: prince and princess who for a time are forced to 
i. SS oe Gi eae assume the form of swans under the sorcerer’s evil 

ee a * : is asetcateasesdenesubusscaeteendsount $19.5 








New World Symphony = (Dvorak), 
painted by Peter Hurd. In this canvas of 
the great Southwest, the artist—a native of 
New Mexico—catches the spirit of the early 
pioneers who followed the trackless wastes 
to the West. Pictorially he shows two lone 
figures standing guard over the covered 
wagon train in the clear dawn that silhou- 
ettes the mesa and far horizon in gran- 
i ts arndtinte de eed etweduad ania $15.00 


Illustrations of pictures are identi- Finlandia (Sibelius), peinced, by 
Tr 


Lamotte. In blacks, grays and a 


fied—in accordance with the order sun, the artist has given a realistic interpre- 
of the legends—treading from top tation of the loneliness and majesty of the 
right to left and downward. Finnish countryside. The vast expanse of the 

land and seascape, conveys something of 


the fervor and strength of the people of 
PO db'Gas LeeadbivMaee chokes tues $9.75 


theme—three short and one long—of the symphony 
becomes also the keynote of the artist’s incerpreta- 
tion. Repeated “‘V’s” (from the Morse code of 
...—) appear in the symbolic canvas showing Man 
surmounting earthly trials and ascending to the 
infinite blue of unblemished peace. (Note how “‘V’s” 
form the clefts in rocks, Man’s upstretched arms, 
the streaming rays of the sun and the wings of 


I as 365d vae.reeee Wedabaueaeeesads $9.75 


The Raindrop Prelude (Chopin), 
painted by Lamotte. . . . The composer is shown at 
the casement, awaiting with apprehension the arrival 
of his guests—Mme. George Sand and her son— 
who had been abandon by their driver in a 
blinding storm. Chopin’s anxiety is mutely evidenced 
by his manuscript strewn about the room..... $9.75 


Toccata and Fugue (). S. Bach), painted 
by Lamotte. . . . Luminous blues and reds of the 
rose window create an atmosphere of reverence 
and spiritual grandeur. Bach’s measured rhythm is 
echoed in the stonework pattern of the window 
Se ee Src wax ee he cereveseundne $9.75 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW WITH 


20 subjects of the Capehart Collection have 
been reproduced as color prints (about 8x 10”) 
for framing; there are 5 prints in one set; 6 in GH 


another and 9 in the other; each set $1.00. Y 


243 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Instrumental Classes and 
the Future 


DUANE H. HASKELL 


HE twenty-eighth meeting of the Music Educators 

National Conference in St. Louis will undoubtedly 
be looked upon in the future as one of the landmarks of 
the Conference. The war and its immediate effect upon 
all phases of school life weighed heavily in all meetings 
and discussions, and the hope for a brighter future was 
constantly beset by the fear of impending and unavoid- 
able curtailments. The threats of curtailment of educa- 
tional activities, which had been slowly expanded over 
a period of years, forced a revajuation of our various 
activities and this study, in turn, brought into sharper 
focus and perspective the very foundations of our public- 
school music program. In the process of scrutinizing the 
past and the present, with the purpose of seeking the 
outlines of the future, many significant trends became 
apparent and in no field was this more true than in the 
field of instrumental classes. 

The future of instrumental music in this country de- 
pends upon the success or failure of the instrumental 
classes in our public schools. With this fact in mind, 
the Instrumental Classes Committee, meeting during the 
Convention, set out to determine as exactly as possible 
how the challenge of the present and the future was 
being met. Our objective might be broken down into 
these questions: How have we fared up to the present? 
Where are we losing ground? Where are we going for- 
ward? What of the future? On the basis of reports, 
questionnaires, and discussions, the general answer is far 
from discouraging, and, in many parts of the general 
program, there is important progress. The loss of teach- 
ers, although tending to curtail instrumental class work 
in many sections, has, at the same time, had a salutary 
effect in that it has served to shake people out of a com- 
placency which, if not checked, might easily have been 
more damaging to music education than the war. 

In any analysis of a situation possessing the wide 
range of activities encompassed by the field of instru- 
mental classes, it seems inevitable that only generaliza- 
tions can be made; in the present case, this is not true. 
There are present definite trends, highly encouraging 
innovations, and, at the same time, inescapable shortcom- 
ings. Let us first consider some of the high spots of the 
brighter side of the picture: 

(1) There exists today a greater interest in instru- 
mental music than ever before, and all of this in spite of 
a country all-out for war. The reasons for this interest 
are not hard to find, and some of them are: The effective 
results of a well-planned expansion of the instrumental 
program during the decade preceding the war; the ef- 
fective results of higher standards of performance of 
bands and orchestras; the beneficent influence of the 
instrumental music heard on radio programs; and the 
constantly growing awareness of thousands of parents of 
the unquestioned value of instrumental participation for 
their children. 

(2) In certain localities there has appeared a new 
determination to leave nothing undone in order to sustain 
and enlarge the school orchestra program. This has been 
done by going directly to the heart of the problem: the 
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string instruments. Leading the way in this movement 
is the String Planning Committee for Michigan. The 
work being done by this group offers a challenge to 
every other section of the country. 

(3) Improved method books and materials have been 
made available, and to the authors and publishers should 
go our sincere thanks and appreciation. The past decade 
has seen a most notable improvement in materials for 
all class situations. 

(4) Today’s dream is tomorrow’s reality, and one of 
our most cherished dreams is the daily instrumental class 
in place of the out-worn, once-per-week class. Many lo- 
calities have long scheduled their instrumental classes on 
a twice-weekly basis, but in several places, the long- 
hoped-for daily instrumental class is a reality. 

(5) Another trend which merits thoughtful consid- 
eration is the effort to extend the instrumental program 
farther down into the primary grades. This type of work 
has remained largely experimental, but, with the excel- 
lent report of the instrumental program in the Point 
Pleasant, New York, Durand-Eastman School by Miss 
Elizabeth Hamilton in the February-March JourNnat, 
the possibilities and advantages of this lower-grade work 
are clearly demonstrated. If instrumental music is to 
serve a democratic purpose, it must broaden its bases 
and offer its opportunities to larger numbers. 

(6) A bright spot in any educational picture is the 
story of the individual initiative of teachers. New teach- 
ing techniques, devices, and approaches are always wel- 
come and here are a few ideas which were presented to 
the Instrumental Classes Committee: (a) Inclusion of 
parents in instrumental classes where possible in order to 
create and sustain home interest. (b) The use of a 
highly attractive booklet containing pictures, illustrations, 
and complete information about the instrumental pro- 
gram in the local schools. (c) The use of percussion 
ensembles to vitalize and sustain interest in percussion 
classes. (d) The development of a simple device, based 
on the telegraph key, to assist in testing motor skills and 
reactions. (¢) The development of greatly improved 
visual and aural aids for use in string classes. (f) Utiliz- 
ing advanced pupils as teachers in order to give special- 
ized help when it is needed. 

Appealing though the brighter side of the instru- 
mental picture may be, we cannot move forward toward 
any greater expansion until we face some of the follow- 
ing problems which were presented to the Instrumental 
Classes Committee. 

(1) The mortality of beginning string classes is one 
of the biggest problems in spite of the progress with the 
string program being made by the groups already cited. 
The following brief suggestions will go far toward a solu- 
tion of this problem: (a) Daily classes for the beginning 
groups if possible, with a minimum of two classes per 
week if the daily class is impossible. (b) Teachers who 
are basically string players who have had wind instru- 
ment training, rather than teachers who are basically 
wind players who have had string instrument training. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SEVEN 
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MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


iy SUCH A FAR-FLUNG, many-faceted organization as the MENC, it 

is no small problem to maintain personal acquaintanceship with even 

a small portion of the membership, to say nothing of keeping up to date 

with the changing official personnel—members elected or appointed to 

responsible positions in the various auxiliaries, affiliates, committees 

and other units of the Conference. The April 1944 JouRNAL began the 

publication of pictures from the official “portrait gallery.” Another 

installment is presented here, and subsequent issues will include more 

pictures. No particular plan is followed in selecting these photographs, 

which you will find represent various of the organized activities of music 

education, and many sections of the nation—and neighbor countries as 

well. In this group there are some who are introduced for the first time 

in official capacity, as well as some whose faces are familiar through 

- previous association with work in one or more of the areas represented 
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Music of the Motion Pictures 


WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 


F  Yygneane GENERALITIES are sometimes dangerous, 
it seems reasonably safe to say that one of the 
important functions of the music educator is the enrich- 
ment of the intellectual, emotional and spiritual lives of 
his students. Among the various experiences in the lives 
of present-day young people, one of the most significant 
is their contact with sound films—not only because of 
the enormous numbers of young people who attend mo- 
tion pictures, but also because the emotional power of 
many of the current sound films makes such a pro- 
found and lasting impression upon the youth who see 
them. Since most of their experiences with these films 
occur either in the commercial theatre or in the school, 
it is of the utmost importance for the educator—and par- 
ticularly the music educator—to be fully aware of the 
potentialities, both constructive and otherwise, which are 
inherent in these experiences. 

It is therefore desirable for us constantly to examine 
and evaluate that which is available to our students, both 
in commercial sound films and in those which are made 
especially for educational use, and it is equally important 
for us to be able skillfully to use these films in connection 
with organized learning processes, so that each may be 
enriched by the other. 

In some instances, the motion picture may be used to 
motivate and vitalize the experiences of students in the 
classroom, while in others it may be desirable to devote 
classroom study to the preparation of students so that 
they will have the richest possible experience as they 
view the film in the theatre. 

There is no question but that certain commercial films 
which are seen in theatres by great numbers of students 
may be used as a tremendously effective means of moti- 
vating and vitalizing the classroom study of certain topics 
which otherwise might be largely of academic interest to 
the students. In this way the inventive teacher can 
make the learning of subject matter more interesting, 
more rapid, and more permanent. (Of course, it should 
be remembered that the importance of this lies not in the 
covering of subject matter per se, but in the enriched 





HIS article represents a portion of the report 

of the 1942-1944 MENC Committee on Sound 
Films. The report, prepared by Chairman William C. 
Hartshorn of the Los Angeles Public Schools, sum- 
marizes the opinions and reactions of members of the 
Committee, and in that sense is a composite in which the 
Chairman endeavors to retain the su stance of all points 
of view, whether or not they are consistent with each 
other. “In this way,” writes Chairman Hartshorn, “‘it is 
hoped that our initial report will be suggestive of the 
broad aspects of the field which heretofore has received 
little emphasis, and perhaps serve as a foundation for 
profitable developments in the future. . We hope 
that the members and friends of the Conference who 
read this report will have in mind these facts, inasmuch 
as the report is provided in lieu of a discussion at the 
St. Louis meeting, which we could not arrange, and 
which, had it been presented, would obviously have 
disclosed considerable divergence of opinion as the be- 
ginning of the focus which we hope to reach.” 
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experiences of the student and his increased understand- 
ing of the relationships between these experiences.) In 
this connection, it is obviously important for teachers 
themselves to have a rich and varied experience with © 
motion pictures in order to select from them those fea- 
tures which may be useful as points of departure for 
classroom study. 

What better time could there be to initiate a study of 
Russian music with its wealth of historical and literary 
associations than immediately following the showing of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s new picture, “Song of Russia,” 
in the community theatre! A picture need not have a 
musical subject, however, to have instructional possibili- 
ties for the music teacher. 20th Century Fox’s picture, 
“The Battie of Russia,” for example, is almost as rich 
in its references to Russian music as is the “Song of 
Russia.” ‘As Thousands Cheer” gives prominence to 
the pianist-conductor, Iturbi, and even the lightest come- 
dies may contain music or dialogue about music which 
the inventive teacher of music may use as an appetizer 
for the educational meal which is about to be served. 

The music educator can also make a contribution to 
his students through providing classroom studies that 
will increase their understanding and appreciation of 
worthwhile motion pictures they are about to see.. There 
is no reason why the course of study content in music 
classes should not be sufficiently flexible to include the 
study of music and other material relevant to motion 
pictures whenever they are about to be shown in the 
community, if they are sufficiently rich in cultural and 
educational potenti-lities to justify serious attention. 

In this case, it 1s necessary for teachers to have as 
many contacts as possible with sources of information 
regarding forthcoming releases, including as much detail 
as possible concerning stories and musical scores. One of 
the best of these is a publication entitled “Film Music 
Notes,” which is *ssued monthly from October through 
June and is obtainable by writing to 6162 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. This mimeo- 
graphed brochure contains informative articles on the 
problems, both mec\ianical and creative, in preparing a 
motion picture score, together with interesting and 
authentic material concerning the important personalities 
in film music. Perhaps the most valuable pages of this 
publication are those which give reviews of current films 
in which their musical aspects are emphasized. The 
reviews give the sources of music used when it is taken 
from the works of standard composers, the general char- 
acter of that part of the musical score which is original, 
and an evaluation of the music not only in terms of its 
worth as music but also with respect to its appropriate- 
ness to the picture. 


Of course, music educators have a responsibility to 
bring their individual and collective inflyence to bear 
upon the picture industry—both commercial and educa- 
tional—on behalf of pictures rich in cultural associations 
and having the highest possible quality. These efforts, 
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GRAZIELLA PARRAGA, Latin American Singer and 
Guitarist, heard on ‘‘Folkways in Music” programs. 
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a broadcast on “Music of the New World” by 
n NBC Inter-American University of the Air 
e 
d ee , . . ‘ ; 
Music of the New World” has during the 1943-44 season 
: alone raised the curtain on first performances of nine out- 
. go standing symphonic works . . . a total which does not include 
i ' the many traditional tunes of the other Americas introduced 
y 
f 7 to North American listeners in this series. 
' < ‘Music of the New World”—programs planned to demon- 
strate the relationship of music to ways of living among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere—is now continuing in 
Part 2 of Course []—titled ‘Folkways in Music.” 
| | WORLD PREMIERES HEARD ON Listen to these inspiring programs, presented by The Na- 
| *“Music of the New World” tional Broadcasting Company and independent stations asso- 
Concertino on Peruvian Themes ..........Luis Sandi ciated with the NBC network on Thursdays 11:30 to 12 
Laying the Rails....................Ernst Bacon H . . 
PO IN, 0s ow ecsiweccusase Ernst Bacon midnight EWT. 
D FP tac cdvesncevectuans Irving Landau 
| The Second Freedom................ Irving Landau is sienifice series is jus ic servi ro- 
| Suite Indigena on Mexican Themes. .Candelario Huizar This significant imate ets pine of ween 4 public ens - pr 
Suite on Colombian Themes... . . Candelario Huizar grams brought to you by the NBC Inter-American University 
Smoke and Steel................-Richard Donovan f tl Air—viving l és it t d 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune... .........Henry Cowell 0 1€ /lir—giving new color... new excitement... an 
new value to educational programs. 
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A-ROVING 
(English Capstan Chantey) 
Arranged by WILLIAM S. NAGLE 
Catalog No. 14607 Price, 10 cents 
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SONG OF DELIVERANCE 


(To the Music of the “Viking Song’’) 


Four-Part Song for Mixed Voices 
By S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
Catalog No. 13268 
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Two-Part Song for Treble Voices 
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Three-Part Chorus for Men’s Voices 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session of 1944 June 24 to August 4 





A BROAD PROGRAM OF MUSIC COURSES 


The School of Music, during the Summer Session of 1944, wil’ er a broad 

program of courses to’ aid teachers, performers, anid choir dires.v.s in gaining 

new techniques and training. Among the courses that will be offered are the 

following: 

Choral Technique. Practical methods of preparing vocal ...ups for public 
performance. Special lecturers. 


Instrumental Technique. Practical methods and repertory for school bands 
and orchestras. 


Music in Latin America. Music of South and Central America and Mexico, 
emphasizing music appropriate for school use. 


Church Music Administration. Modern procedures in developing the musical 
program of the church. Special lecturers. 


For bulletin address the: 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For general information address the Director of the Summer Session 
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however, can result in a great deal of lost motion, be- 
cause the commercial nature of the industry naturally 
operates upon the law of supply and demand, and lead- 
ers in the field say they will produce the kinds of pictures 
which are demanded by the public. 

It is therefore of utmost importance that we begin 
with the situation as it is, using in our classes that which 
is susceptible of educational treatment in the pictures 
which our students have seen, and including, as a part of 
their classroom activity, a preparation for the fine ex- 
periences they may have in viewing those pictures which 
are truly worth-while. Since this should increase the 
understanding and enjoyment of these pictures, it may 
serve to develop a growing demand for films which are 
richer in their cultural implications because the public as 
a whole is interested, rather than through the pressure 
of groups such as teachers and other interested agencies. 


The educational sound film offers the following advan- 
tages to the music educator: 


(1) It can motivate, intensify, and verify through visual means 
experiences which otherwise are auditory. 

(2) The educational film can bring to students experiences 
which otherwise are outside their reach. For example, by pre- 
senting certain short subjects available in sound films, students 
in a small town may see and hear a large symphony orchestra 
when it would be impossible for such an organization to appear 
in their community. In this way, the sound film overcomes 
difficulties of time and space as limitations of the students’ ex- 
periences. 

(3) It cats present good performances of music and drama 
and of the two together which are not otherwise available to 
school audiences. 

(4) The sound film is more a matter of stimulation than of 
instruction. 

(5) It can speed up the process of learning certain types of 
information. 

(6) It provides a most attractive form for the presentation 
of general information, thereby developing the attitude that 
learning cam be a pleasant experience. 

(7) It provides a relatively relaxing opportunity for concen- 
tration upon detail. 

(8) Slow motion pictures might well be used to illustrate 
instrumental problems. In this connection, animation might be 
used to show phenomena not evident externally, such as the 
inner workings of an oboe. 

(9) It provides experience with a wide variety of musical 
performance. 

(10) Film treatment would be particularly appropriate for 
teaching the history of music and also some aspects of musical 
composition. Care should be taken that such films are abso- 
lutely authentic. 

(11) Certain films may be used to provide a general stimu- 
lation of interest in music on the part of an entire student body. 
Such films might well include the lives of great composers and 
interpretations of great compositions. 

(12) Films may be used to dramatize effectively what is 
otherwise beyond the group, as for example, biographic drama- 
tization. 


The effective use of sound films should include the 
following : 

(1) Careful preparation before the film is seen, but this 
should not pre-view the film. 

(2) A skillfully planned “follow-up” of the film. 

(3) When educational films include a musical score, this, 
together with pertinent information on its background, should 
be studied by the student. 

(4) There should be a close association between the film and 
actual instrumental practice, each supplementing the other, de- 
pending on the subject matter. 

(5) The quality of the physical equipment of projection is ex- 
tremely important. 

(6) Commercial films having outstanding musical accompani- 
ments should be shown to as many students as possible, and the 
students should come to appreciate the significance of film scores 
as an art. 

(7) A detailed study of music through films should be re- 
served for the classroom and limited to music students. 
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(8) Talented students should be encouraged to practice com- 
posing for various types of films. 


Current needs in educational films and future devel- 
opments which are desirable from the point of view of 
the music educator: 


(1) Educational films in the field of music should move be- 
yond the limited topics of composers and their compositions, and 
should give attention to modern developments in the field of 
sonorities, electronics, acoustics, etc. 

(2) A variety of techniques of camera and animation should 
be used. 

(3) Films should be used to develop a knowledge and an 
understanding of the history and development of film music. In 
this connection, “The Voice That Thrilled the World,” a short 
subject produced by Warner Brothers, is recommended. 

(4) There is a need for more biographical sketches which are 
well done. 

(5) The musical accompaniments for scenic films should be 
more carefully selected. 

(6) There is a need for additional experimentation such as 
Fischinger’s “In the Field of Abstract Interpretations,” “The 
Color Organ,” etc. 

(7) There is need for more and better films which present 
operatic material. 

(8) Short pictures which are entertaining, but also educa- 
tional (such as those made by Sigmund Spaeth) are needed. 


Comment concerning the use of commercial films in 
schools : 


(1) Present commercial films which deliberately attempt to 
be educational are usually inadequate or entirely misleading. 

(2) The musical content of commercial films is a rich source 
of study material, particularly in the matter of suggestion, dra- 
matic fitness, and the technical aspects of scoring, orchestration, 
effects, reproduction, etc. 

(3) Any music course should be flexible enough to recognize, 
study and analyze the musical content of commercial films as a 
regular diet. 

(4) Schools should be provided with projectors suitable to 
show commercial sound films. 

(5) Commercial films having real musical value can be 
adapted to school use. They should be shown in assembly. 

(6) Films encouraging community singing are valuable. 


Suggestions to the music educator: 


(1) The formal educator — speaking generally —is strongly 
bound to traditional material, attitudes and methods. Yet mod- 
ern music is a huge laboratory demanding the greatest catholicity 
to appraise and employ. The educator must look about him 
and get a realistic well-informed idea of what is going on and 
in what direction it is pointing. 

(2) He must be aware, and jealous, of high standards and 
values in all musical manifestations, nighly critical of mere con- 
ventions no matter where found. In other words, cultivate a 
garden and not sweep out a museum. He must find too, the 
implement with which to impress his progressive ideas on those 
who control the media of mass musical propagation. 

(3) The music educator should be familiar with what the 
film composers have to say on the subject of their own work. 

(4) The music educator should have training, experience, and 
taste enough to direct the experiences of students so that im- 
proved taste and judgment will result. 

(5) Educators should draw attention to good films in local 
theatres and should urge the use of visual materials in their 
own schools. 

(6) The educator should prepare the way for specific films by 
outlining the contents and pointing out the significance in ad- 
vance. 

(7) Educators should make their wishes known to film manu- 
facturers. Emphasis should be placed upon short subjects, 
which are far more practical than feature pictures. 

(8) Teachers should encourage and skillfully direct the dis- 
cussion of musical scores for films in their music classes. This 
study should cover the duties of various persons who work on 
the film, including the cutter. 

(9) Many commercial films are now available for school use 
in 16 mm. editions, both with and without music. These are 
excellent for study classes. 

(10) Excerpts from many film scores are now published and 
available for school orchestras to play. 

[Notre: The Committee has prepared a tentative listing of 
audio-visual aids (sound films, electrical transcriptions, sound slides) 


as a supplement to the foregoing report. Mimeographed copies may 
be obtained from the MENC office in Chicago. 10c¢ each copy.] 
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Solving Rhythmic Problems 


DEAN DIXON 


I | were asked to name the most common fault among 

musicians—on every performance level—I should 
unhesitatingly answer: rhythm. On recordings, in recital, 
in opera, in broadcasts, in the studio and classroom, in 
chamber music and ensemble groups, in the symphony— 
in every medium of musical execution—one finds con- 
stantly and consistently the greatest number of mistakes 
being made in rhythm—many more than in wrong notes, 
faulty intonation, incorrect dynamics, etc. 

From the standpoint of violating the stated wishes of 
the composer, this is already a serious offense ; but add to 
this the amount of time spent during rehearsal and prac- 
tice in trying to work out rhythmic problems, and you 
have excellent reason for complaint about our commonly 
used systems of counting. 
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My experiences while rehearsing first performances 
of modern, intricately-rhythmed compositions with large 
symphony orchestras were what brought home to me, 
vividly and finally, the enormous price that is paid for 
this general weakness in rhythm. When seconds mean 
dollars in rehearsal time, you can readily see the need 
for a short cut, a time-saver that would be infallible. 

If there is any justification for rhythmic weakness 
among students and amateurs, it certainly does not carry 
over for professional musicians, many of whom have been 
in the performing business for as long as thirty or forty 
years. Even among the uninitiated, however, there is 
no justification for such an expensive waste of time and 
energy. Should any realm of teaching condone the mak- 
ing of the same type of mistakes again and again? 
Should we in music be more lenient toward mistakes 
and mistake patterns than the scientist or the mathema- 
tician ? 

Then what is wrong with our counting systems and 
pedagogy? Simply this: We have had no foolproof 
method of counting that will give us mathematically cor- 
rect rhythmic responses, immediately and infallibly. 

It is in view of this lack that I have formulated a new 
system, in an endeavor to provide an easily grasped, 
practical, and infallible method of counting which can be 
used from the first lesson in music right through to the 
end of a professional career. 

After much experimentation I have broken my system 
down to three basic steps: 

(1) Disregarding the given time signature. 

(2) Using the fastest frequently recurring note as a 
sort of lowest-common-denominator and making it the 
unit of counting. 

(3) COUNTING BACKWARDS. 

The accompanying examples of phrases and their re- 
spective counting charts will explain the procedure. 


Why this system? 

(1) It is foolproof. It is as close to a scientific and 
mathematical approach as is humanly possible. There 
is no guesswork, no “and,” “da,” or “ump-ump” to 
clutter up the mind. Every note has a time value which 
can be counted out loud, simply and definitely. Only 
when we come to the unusual, i.e., triplets, quintuplets, 
etc., does my system offer nothing new, since these are 
rarely, if ever, mathematically conceived by the com- 
poser. 

(2) It reduces tension. In the old methods of 
counting, cluttered up with key words and sounds, the 
player has constantly to keep in mind the end number 
toward which he is progressing, thus unnecessarily cre- 
ating tension and forcing extraneous concentration. In 
this new system of counting backwards, after you say 
your initial high number you can more or less relax 
until you get to the numeral “one.” 

(3) It is psychologically sound. There is only one 
movement-stimulus, i.e., the numeral “one,” instead of 
from one to sixteen numerical goals, as in the old 
systems. 

(4) It is applicable to all music: it works as well for 
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THE VOCAL CLASS 
METHOD 


That Won Instant Success 


A WORK WHICH AT ONCE 
BECAME THE STANDARD GUIDE 
FOR CLASS TRAINING 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


By W. WARREN SHAW 
IN COLLABORATION WITH GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
IN TWO VOLUMFS 


This eminently successful method is unique for its dual adaptability, since it 
has been as carefully designed for use in private teaching as it has been for choral 
organizations and vocal classes in schools. Outstanding among its features is the 
fact that, while it provides the student with a sound foundation upon which to build 
a singing career, it fosters highest artistic standards by means of text matter and 
musical content. Its wide adoption by music educators has many times confirmed 
our belief that here is the most outstanding work of its kind available. 


Each book contains fifteen lesson units on as many phases of the vocal art, 
with explanatory exercises, musical material, and test questions as a part of 


each unit. 


Volume Two 


CONTENTS: 
The Singer’s Daily Six 
Enunciation and Articulation 
Vocal Poise 
Relation of Speech and Song 
Rhythm and Confidence 
Sympathetic Quality 
How to Sing Happily 
Response of Voice 
Carrying Power 
Legato 
Humor in Singing 
Joyful Freedom 
The Arpeggio 
The Trill 
Fear and Courage 


Volume One 


CONTENTS: 
The Quiet Breath 
The Fundamenta! Tone 
The Firm Tone 
Pitch, Quality, Volume, Intensity 
Changing Vowel Forms 
Sustaining Tone 
Articulation and Enunciation 
The Power of Rhythm 
The Vocal Impulse 
The Flexible Tongue 
Dynamic Tone 
Resonance 
The Larynx 
Vocal Independence 
The Tip of the Tongue 
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piano and other multi-voiced instruments as it does for 
the single-voiced group. 

(5) It is pedagogically sound and acts as an excel- 
lent self-disciplinary force. Under the other systems, 
students are prone to start counting after they have 
played a note or chord, or they will start their “one- 
two” going mechanically, without the slightest thought 
of how far they are going. In this new system, by be- 
ing trained to do their note-value thinking simultaneously 
with the playing of the note or chord—or slightly before, 
because of thinking the end number first—they have a 
priceless self-discipline agent, besides an automatic pre- 
venter of bad counting habits. 

(6) It is a “must” for group teaching. Besides its 
other virtues, it is the only system, to the best of my 
knowledge, under which the explanation and the compre- 
hension of a new rhythm are simultaneous—that is, at 
one and the same time, you can both get from and give a 
rhythm to a group—and this with the shortest explana- 
tory remarks, the main point of instruction being that 
the note or chord be held until the numeral “one” is 
reached in counting. 

(7) It can be used effectively with both the highly 
gifted and the less gifted student. Especially in the 
piano and other multi-voiced instruments, it holds the 
interest of and stimulates the gifted by allowing him to 
shift his rhythmic counting from hand to hand as the 
music dictates, viz. example 5. For the less gifted we 
simply keep the counting in the one hand and let the 
other hand adjust to this one, viz. example 6. 

(8) It can revolutionize the type of material that 
our contemporary composers will be able to compose for 
students, permitting our youngsters to begin with first- 
class music rather than with the “alleged” music they 
are now often offered. 


(9) Now for the first time students who are not very 
far advanced are able to approach some of the big works 
of the masters, especially many of the slow movements, 
without fear of the rhythmic complications, and thus gain 
invaluable broadening of their musical horizon. In many 
cases the notes are exceedingly simple in these works, 
and only the seemingly difficult rhythm is now keeping 
students from benefitting from the study of them. 

(10) It is invaluable for working out rhythms that 
cannot be “felt” readily. Breaking them down and 
counting backwards automatically projects the pulse, viz. 
examples 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

(11) It has worked successfully. With choruses, 
orchestras, chamber ensembles, with private teaching of 
all kinds of music, and with conducting, numerous of my 
colleagues and I have found it to be successful. 

In closing, let me say it is not the purpose of this new 
system to supersede entirely the old “1234-1234” sys- 
tem. There are many times when the old system is 
definitely usable, generally in the faster tempos; but 
there are equally as many, if not more, instances when 
the new system is an absolute necessity, if exactitude and 
an economy of practice time are desirable. Many pro- 
fessional musicians and teachers relate that their ultimate 
personal use of it involves a merging with the old “1234,” 
i.e., setting up their basic beats in the “1234” but 
being constantly aware of the smaller subdivisions and 
thinking these “backwards” within the pattern of the 
whole. For slow and medium-fast tempos, for checking 
rhythms, and for slow practice, it has already become the 
“rhythm dictionary” in many studios and classrooms. I 
feel in all sincerity, therefore, that each teacher should 
acquaint himself with the method in order to give a 
working knowledge of the system to every student, in 
addition to looking into it for possible personal use. 


A Soldier’s Prediction of Postwar Musie 
S/SGT. JAMES H. GODFREY 


HERE are any number of articles being written about 
i postwar living conditions, automobiles, airplanes, 
housing, industries, sciences, and many other subjects, 
but what about music? 

From the beginning of civilization to the present day, 
music has been developed to a highly technical and cul- 
tural profession. Although jazz, now called swing music, 
came into being during rather recent years, it has come 
to play an important part in the entertainment world. 
Will its popularity decline after the war? Will operas 
be out-dated? Will the symphony orchestras be too 
high-brow for the millions who have been in the armed 
services? I believe that much of the future of music will 
be determined by the soldiers, sailors, marines, factory 
workers, and the school children of today. 

There is no one person who can state exactly what the 
postwar era has in store for music, but individual predic- 
tions can be made, and considered as such. After having 
spent nearly two years in the Army one is prejudiced by 
the Army’s activities. However, after having made many 
observations of soldiers’ social and recreational desires, 
visions of the future begin to form in one’s mind. The 
following are my predictions of Postwar Music: 

The symphony orchestras’ popularity will be greatly 
increased—not only the great symphony orchestras of 
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this country but the small city symphony orchestras as 
well. The audience will be larger and more attentive. 
The symphony orchestra will be more appreciated. De- 
mands on the orchestra’s interpretation and precision will 
be greater than before. Financial backing and concert 
billings will be plentiful, especially for the large symphony 
orchestra. 

There will be a greater demand for modern music such 
as Shostakovich’s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, although 
Wagner, Brahms, Beethoven, and Tschaikovsky will not 
be omitted. Modern American composers will come 
more to the foreground than in previous years. 

Opera will also be more popular, especially in the 
Middle West and Southwest. Large opera companies 
will be required to travel more. George Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess will be requested more frequently. How- 
ever, the repertoires of the opera will be much the same 
as before. 

Public-school music will ‘make the largest step for- 
ward of all the other professics in music. The value 
of music education will be esti lished in all schools as 
one of the most effective and practical teaching forces at 
hand. Music teachers will be in great demand for some 
time after the war. Music will be used more and more 
as a core, or basic, school subject. [TURN THE PAGE] 
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| On a Single Page 


| What. You Hane. Boon Waiting For... 


SYMPHONIC THEMES 









Symphonic 


Instrumental Themes 







Selalad and Edad by 
VINCEaT A. HEN 


Selected and Edited 
by Vincent Hiden 
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EMSEMBLE 
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ee 


Complete Harmony 


CAMOLE HIHGES Beste ce tercace 












Designed for 


Chorus — Church Choir — Young Instrumental Groups 
Music Appreciation Projects — Ensemble Activities 
Recreational Playing — Home Study 


THIS HIGHLY UNUSUAL COLLECTION 
solves the problem of great music for performers of 
average ability. Selected excerpts of original works in 
their authentic harmonizations are placed in the hands 
of the performers, unchanged in any way. These 
passages are all easy to sing and to play. 

Twelve numbers are scored for full band and for 
full orchestra. Eleven of them have choral settings 
also. But— 

They may be performed with almost any combi- 
nation of instruments, or voices and instruments, or 
voices with piano. 

Any excerpts may be used as a solo, duet, trio, small 
ensemble or concerted number—with massed groups 
or skilled performers. 

These selections may be played with any standard 
recordings. The harmonies, keys, even the phrasings, 
are unchanged. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


C Book —Flute, piccolo, oboes, bassoons; trombones, bari- 
tone, basses; violins, cellos; conductor. 


Bb Book—Clarinets; cornets; soprano, tenor and bass saxo- 
phones; bass clarinet; trombones and baritones, 


treble clef. 


Eb Book—Clarinets; alto clarinets; alto and baritone sax.; 
alto horns and mellophones; Eb French horns. 


F Book —Horns 1, 2, 3 and 4, ad. lib. 

Viola Book—Violas 1, 2, 3 and 4, ad lib. 
Percussion—Tympani, snare and bass drums; triangle. 
Piano—Accompaniments (optional), or solo. 
Chorus—S.A.T.B. (ready in August). 

Chorus—S.S.A. (ready in August). 


Price, per book. . 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC co. 


SYMPHONIC THEMES contains the principal thematic ex- 
cerpts from Haydn’s “‘Surprise Symphony’’—Andante; Beethoven’s 
“Seventh Symphony’’—Allegretto; Tschaikowsky’s “Fifth Sym- 
phony’’—Andante Cantabile and ‘1812 Overture’’—TIntroduction; 
Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandia’’—Chorale; Dvorak’s ‘‘New World Symphony” 
—Largo; Von Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischutz Overture’’—Horn Passage; 
Brahm’s ‘‘Academic Festival Overture” and ‘‘First Symphony’’; 
Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’’—Last Movement; Greig’s ‘‘Ase’s Death”’; 
and Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’—Overture (Prayer). 


Recordings indicated for use with SYMPHONIC THEMES 
were made by the Philadelphia, Boston, London and other Sym- 
phony Orchestras, under the direction of Stokowski, Toscanini, 
Goosens, etc. The excerpts may be studied from, rehearsed with, 
and even performed in public simultaneously with these standard 
recordings. 


As recreation and home study, one or more instruments may 
play with the recordings or piano accompaniment. 


As a Music Appreciation project, the series permits a pro- 
cedure which is unsurpassed. 





For Your Ensembles 


| Any standard small ensemble group may be supplied 
| with the complete set of 12 SYMPHONIC THEMES 
| for the total cost of only 2, 3 or 4 books; for example: 
| sax quartet or brass quartet, 2 or 3 books; string quartet, 
| 3 books; brass sextet, 4 books, etc. Write today! 

| 





(State instrumentation with order) 























I would like to include here a prediction for Western 
cowboy music, also so-called “hill-billy” music. This 
type of music has a large following and should not be 
looked down upon or laughed at. There are many people 
who are devoted to it. I predict that it will become more 
cultivated and eventually be classed, if it hasn’t already, 
as folk-music. 

The high-school band, orchestra and chorus will have 
a larger following and will deserve it. They will be de- 
veloped into excellent organizations such as those in 
large high schools have been. They will attain a much 
higher degree of skill and blending. 

Swing music will remain about the same as it was 
before the war. It will be recognized more clearly as 


entertainment only. There will be new orchestras or- 
ganized by players of service bands, and competition in 
this field will be very high. 

All in all, I consider that the servicemen will appreci- 
ate the legitimate music more than now. At a time such 
as this, they seek pure entertainment, a release for their 
pent-up emotions. The hard training which they go 
through requires real relaxation which is more ably 
offered by the swing orchestras. Symphony and other 
classical music requires more attentive listening and con- 
centration. After the war, when the men and women 
come home, I sincerely believe they will appreciate the 
cultural aspects of music more than they have ever done 
before. 


Camp and Sea and Oversea 


"M WRITING to you from somewhere in England. We haven't 

been here long enough to see much of the country, but my 
first impression is one of satisfaction. The country is beautiful 
and there are, of course, many interesting historic places to see. 
I have heard one fine [censored] band which met our unit as 
we came off the boat. The instrumentation and general musician- 
ship of the band was superior. I hope to be able to send you 
some more information on British bands later. It would be in- 
teresting to compare our U. S. bands with the English bands— 
without too much unfavorable criticism! Our own band has not 
been too busy yet, but believe me there are many opportunities 
for some good morale work here. 

I would like to receive any copies of the JourNAL that I might 
have missed, and of course enter my new address on your over- 
seas roster. 

I was wondering if you have met or if you know Colonel 
Bronson, Chief of Music Section, Special Services. He has 
really done some wonderful things in behalf of Army bands.— 
Joun T. Ice, S/Sgt. 

| JouRNAL readers will recall Sgt. Ice’s recent contribution, 
“The New Infantry Division Band,” in the January issue. It 
is pleasing indeed to have this report from “Somewhere in 
England” about the good work of Lt. Col. Bronson and the 
Music Office of the Special Services Division of the U. S. Army. 
Some of these activities are described in the article by Capt. 
Rosenberry in the April issue of the JourNAL.] 


| quite some time now I have been intending to write you 
requesting that you put me on the list of members who are 
now in the armed services and to whom you have continued to 
forward the JourNAL. I was a member and subscriber for five 
years, and thoroughly enjoyed the Journat—and would greatly 
appreciate your continuing to forward it to me. - 

Of course at present I am not engaged in musical activities, but 
I greatly enjoy reading about my fellow music educators and the 
way they are carrying on so bravely and well during war times— 
and of their plans for the postwar period. Incidentally, as a point 
of information for your files, I have been in service in the United 
States Coast Guard since August 1942. At the time I enlisted, 
my first assignment was with the Coast Guard Band of the 9th 
Naval District stationed in St. Louis. After a few months, how- 
ever, I was sent to Officer’s Training School at New London 
and received my commission last March; from there was sent 
on duty in New Orleans where I am now stationed—Epmunp L. 
re, Lt. (j.¢.) USCGR, 1617 Fourth St., New Orleans 
3. Es. 


UST RECEIVED the February-March issue of the Music Epv- 

CATORS JOURNAL, which again reminds me that I should notify 
you of my change of address. I received an appointment as 
Warrant Officer (junior grade) Band Leader last June and was 
assigned to the Special Service Section of the 34th Division 
Headquarters, where I have been engaged in Special Service 
activities ever since. 

I certainly enjoy reading the JourRNAL, and anticipate each 
new issue’s arrival. Upon looking over the list of MENC mem- 
bers in service I found the names of John McWhirter and Ann 
Goplerud. I ran across Mr. McWhirter recently. He is en- 
gaged in Red Cross activities over here. Ann Goplerud, also 
engaged in Red Cross work over here, is probably the best loved 
American girl in Italy, having won the hearts of thousands of 
soldiers through her singing for them, both on radio and G. I. 
shows. She gives untiringly of her talent and is certainly 
contributing a great deal to the entertainment of the Yanks in 
Italy. — Grant L. Sanpvers, WOJG, 34th Inf. Division Hdq. 
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I RECENTLY received the January issue of the JoURNAL, and en- 
joyed it immensely, as usual. My mail address has been 
changed several times since NRS, San Pedro, California. Please 
make the change in your records. I am commanding officer of 
the Base and am kept pretty busy at my desk and with trips to 
other islands, but I find time to score for and train an officers’ a 
cappella choir. We have no instrumental organization, but I 
hope soon to have a bugle corps. Up until now we have not even 
had a piano, but a native is going to give us an old one from 
his home. Even bugles are hard to get. We have some plastic 
ones coming and I do not know how good they are. The 
only one of the MENC headquarters staff I have met is Vanett 
Lawler, whom I met in Los Angeles, and to her I send greetings. 
—Witiam T. Kuiticrove, Lt. Comdr., Amphibious Training 
Base, San Francisco, Calif. (Formerly of Pasadena, Calif.) 


HIS past week marked the completion of my first year in the 

Army. All in all, must say that I have enjoyed myself im- 
mensely. Fortunately, I was able to bring my family to Texas 
with me a better break than is accorded to many in the 
assorted “fortunes of war.” I have been receiving the 
JourNAL regularly and have enjoyed it. Thanks to the MENC 
for sending it on! This is the first year that I have missed a 
Conference meeting in many and many a year, and to say that I 
missed the inspiration of these meetings would be putting it 
lightly. 

My assignments here cover quite an area. In the first place, 
I am commanding officer of bands, post orientation and educa- 
tion officer, military singing officer and assistant special services 
officer. Fortunately, I have adequate personnel in each division 
and my work has become largely supervisory. Orientation occu- 
pies an important place in the eyes of the Army (see the March 
issue of Fortune magazine), and-I have built a large organiza- 
tion of officers and enlisted men to administer the program.— 
Leo J. Dvorak, Ist Lt. AC Commanding Bands, Ellington 
Field, Texas. (Formerly at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, IIl., and later head of Dept. of Music, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, III.) 


—— RECEIVED the good word about my being retained in the 
membership files and am most grateful for this considera- 
tion. Since receiving the last two issues of the JouRNAL, I have 
read them from cover to cover, not only to keep abreast of music 
education trends but also because of the news they told of people 
I know. 

After returning to teaching, for war reasons, for the year 
1942-43, when I taught high-school music (vocal and music 
appreciation) in the Chicago system, I, decided to join the 
Waves, and was accepted for officers’ training at Smith College. 
I was commissioned last December and am now a Merco (Mer- 
chant Ship Control Service) Comraunications Watch Officer 
here in San Francisco. It is truly « fascinating city, and offers 
much in the way of good .~**"~, wo. 

The best part of being stationed here, however, is that my 
husband is on duty here, too. He is an Ensign in the Coast 
Guard and is Skipper of a Coast Guard Cutter which patrols the 
Pacific coastal waters of San Francisco. 

Again, may I express appreciation for MENC benevolence to 
members-in-the-service. Since most of us are now doing work 
far removed from music education, such a tie with past living 
and professional activity is most important.— Grace KLogEss 
Hoster, Ensign, W-V(s), USNR, 2398 Vallejo St., San Fran- 
cisco 23, Calif. 
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... But Uncle Harry had to learn the 

difference between a brake pedal and 

the command, “Whoa!”, backed by the 
authority of a pair of reins. It’s the same 
with the player who changes over to a Golden- 
| tone Plastic Reed. You get the best out of a 
plastic reed after you have used it a month 
or more. It takes mest players that long to 
learn how to handle a “plastic.” 








THE REED OF TOMORROW 





If you are not afraid to try something new— 
and see it through — invest a dollar in a Gold- 
entone Plastic Reed today. You'll like it the 
minute you try it; but remember this is only 
a sample of the fine performance you will 
have a month from now. Be sure to register* 
your guarantee as soon as you buy the reed, 
for a Goldentone Plastic Reed is guaranteed 
to give you fine performance for one year! 


FOR CLARINET, ALTO $] 
AND TENOR SAX.... 





Also available for alto clarinet, 
bass clarinet, soprano sax and 
C-Melody sax at...$2.00 each. 








* File Your Guarantee Bond 





provucr of Selmer 
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Book and Musie Reviews 





New Music Horizons, Books 1 and 2, by Osbourne McConathy 
and six associates. [New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
1944.] 

The first two books of this new basic music series challenge 
the interest of the reviewer. Editor Osbourne McConathy was 
assisted by a distinguished group of associates: Russell V. 
Morgan, James L. Mursell, Marshall Bartholomew, Mabel E. 
Bray, W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge. Books One and 
Two indicate that the series embodies the newer trends in 
general education as applied to the teaching of music. The 
format is unusually attractive; the size of type is very good; 
the illustrations delightful and interesting. The material con- 
tent has very obviously been carefully selected as to grade 
level and musical difficulty. 

The First Book, which contains twenty-three songs obviously 
selected for their universality of appeal, is illustrated by Lloyd 
J. Dotterer. A feature is the inclusion of an accompaniment 
for each song, inconspicuously located on the page, thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the inexperienced grade teacher to at- 
tempt to improvise accompaniments. The pictures, some of 
which are in colors and others in black and white, give unity 
to the double-page spread which -is devoted to each song. 
Most of the illustrations are action pictures—a delight to the 
children. 

The Second Book effectively extends the foundation created by 
the First Book. This book is so designed that, when placed in 
the hands of the children, attention is focused upon the whole 
page, i.e., illustrations as well as the music. The purpose, as 
stated by the authors, is “To have the children see the flow of 
the notes and feel the swing of the rhythm. They catch the 
spirit of the interpretation from the whole page. They learn 
to find their place in the book and to follow the phrases in the 
song. This process is called ‘Peter Rabbiting’ because so many 
little children, in hearing their favorite classic read to them, 
learn to sense the printed page without actually reading de- 
tails of the text.” 

In the second volume the authors have indicated the follow- 
ing as the horizons which it may be hoped to attain: Singing 
of Home and Family; Singing of Friends and Neighbors; Mak- 
ing our Voices Sound Beautiful; Songs for Holidays; Music 
for Acting and Pretending; Learning to Listen; Singing About 
the Fanciful World; Music for Fun and Frolic; Music for Gay 
and Serious Moods; Songs about Traveling; Music for the 
Rhythm Band; Singing about the Out-of-Doors; Making Our 
Own Music; Songs about Our Country. 

An attractive innovation in Book Two is provided by many 
suggestions whereby children are invited to participate in 
various activities related to specific songs. Further, each page 
contains questions or suggestions which will aid an inexperi- 
enced teacher in utilizing the song material for integration 
with other activities during the school day, as well as to 
bring out the latent value of the music. 

The fourteen themes are used to carry forward the “reading 
readiness” program and to extend the variety and type of 
musical experience. The fundamentals of musicianship are 
subtly stressed by calling attention to mood, rhythm and 
melodic direction. Only one stanza is printed directly below 
the music; additional stanzas are usually given at the bottom 
of the page so that they may be used at the discretion of the 
teacher. Whenever possible cross beams have been used in 
printing the eighth and sixteenth notes to aid in developing a 
feeling for the rhythmic flow. The illustrations in Book Two, 
done by Jules Gotlieb, are in colors and have striking beauty 
and appeal. The texts of the songs have been carefully se- 
lected for word content and should make definite appeal to 
children. 

An analysis of the material under the six general headings 
of Book Two indicates that the authors have carefully con- 
sidered range of child voice, tone matching, fundamental 
rhythms, pantomine and dramatization, listening, opportunity 
for original tunes, and musical interpretation. The six gen- 
eral headings, by the way, should be listed here as they in 
themselves afford an excellent commentary on the plan of the 
book: I. Making Our Voices Sound Beautiful; II. Rhythmic 
Activities; III. Learning to Listen; IV. Music for the Rhythm 
Band; V. Making our Own Music; VI. Reading Readiness. 

The two books auger well for the “New Music Horizons 
Series” as a fine contribution to the music literature for the 
elementary grades. Music educators and administrators will 
await with keen interest the forthcoming volumes of the 
series. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Hymn-Tunes of Lowell Mason, a bibliography compiled by 
Henry L. Mason. [Cambridge, Mass.: University Press. Pub- 
lished under a grant from the Sonneck Memorial Fund in the 
Music Division cc. the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
118 pp. $3.00.) 

The data assembled in this work should prove to be a valu- 
able piece of research, and though of a type seldom needed in 
our public school music instruction, it would be helpful for 
reference material in a unit on early American composers or 
the history of religious music in the United States. It is not 
a book every teacher would want for his own library, but 
should rather be placed in the city public library for the oc- 
casional use of a larger interested group. We in the public 
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schools, of course, feel so close to Lowell Mason that we are 
interested in any work which deals with a phase of his con- 
tributions, even though it may not be closely related to our 
work. This bibliography lists the 1,697 hymn tunes of Mason 
with dates, source of hymn-tune arrangements and names of 
publications where they may be found. The reference to early 
hymn books is in itself an interesting study and should be of 
great assistance to anyone needing this information. 

—Frank C. Biddle 


A Treasury of American Folklore, edited by B. A. Botkin, 
with a foreword by Carl Sandburg. [New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 932 pp. $3.00.) ’ 

At a time when many people are concerned with assessing 
the important ingredients which go to make up the multi- 
sidedness of American culture, it is good to find within the 
covers of one book a colossal collection of a diversity of folk- 
lore which could have been produced by no country on earth 
except United States of America. While delighting in this pre- 
sentation of “a folk’s-eye view” of our United States, one sees 
our national gift of laughter, our love of bombastic oratory 
and boastful words, and our genius for creating the outsize. 
Even our “big”? men must be heroic in their epic grandeur of 
both talk and exploits. It follows that as a people we have a 
prodigious talent as inventors of tall tales, reaching at times 
to heights of extravagance that are fantastic almost beyond 
imagination. Nevertheless, for those who appreciate getting 
the feel of a cross section of American history that has noth- 
ing humdrum about it, “A Treasury of American Folklore” is 
a reference book of untold riches. Teachers should welcome 
what it has to offer. Particularly, those who are under com- 
pulsion to bring literature, history, and music, to life for—let 
us say—that state of youthful metamorphosis commonly found 
in its most acute form in the eighth grade. When we deal 
with this stage of adolescence, beginning with such home- 
grown legendary figures as Davy Crockett and Wild Bill Hickok 
we bring the remote Til Eulenspiegl and Harry Janos 
more surely alive. Another example is Stenka Rasi":, the Rus- 
sian “rough diamond” who has his counterpart in story and 
song in our famous Jesse James. 

In fact, Mr. Botkin’s extraordinary book abounds with 
analogies of this as well as other equally stimulating kinds. 
In examining its contents, one becomes convinced that a par- 
ticular form of legendary folk art has resulted from an age-old 
human necessity to mix laughter with struggle, to color fact 
with fiction as means of rising above toil and trouble, terror 
and tragedy. The frontier of American life has always been 
synonymous with danger, adventure, crime and violence. And 
no wonder; the land itself is epic in scope, diversity, and 
dramatic contrast. The feel of this, together with what it has 
produced in fabulous heroes, swaggering boasters and boosters, 
incredible yarns, and lusty songs, has been brought together 
and then poured out by the editor of this treasure book with a 
prodigality of plenty entirely in keeping with his subject. And 
let it not be inferred that our wild days are pictured as ending 
with Billy the Kid, Jesse James, Buffalo Bill, the Arkansas 
Traveler and sundry others in the motley throng of killers and 
miracle men, horse thieves, brigands and cowboys, female rip- 
tail-roarers and patron saints, rough diamonds and poor boys 
who made good. The old frontier has given way to the new, 
but in this land of the free and home of the brave “the sky is 
still the limit.” There is evidence that new and fresh editions 
of roaring and racketing heroes, astounding kings of liars with 
their ever-changing tall tales, and magnificently reckless ex- 
ploits with songs and stories to match are being made that 
could not have been created by any previous generation. It 
appears, then, that our school boys and girls need not take it 
for granted that high-hearted, adventurous days—days made 
stronger by good-natured laughter, story and song—are over. 
They should know themselves as participating creators as well 
as performers, for it is theirs to keep the stream of folklore, 
gathering about the ways and thinking and feeling in this their 
day, fiowing clear and strong. 

Finally—and it is hard to make an end of this amazing 
volume—no teacher of music can afford to miss Part Six: 
“Songs and Rhymes.” Not for the value of the songs them- 
selves as immediately usable classroom material (though 
much of it is) but because Dr. Botkin’s notes on the origin and 
role of folk song in American life combine wisdom with brevity 
and penetrating analysis with sympathetic understanding. 

—Lilla Belle Pitts 


The Child Bach (Childhood Days of Famous Composers Se- 
ries), by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton. [Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co. 35c.] This is a book which can 
be adapted for the use of children from five to twelve—at 
home and in private and class piano study. The story is told 
in a pleasing fashion. There are instructions for the con- 
struction of a miniature stage showing a scene in the famous 
Bach family circle, and for the presentation of a musical 
playlet. Six choice compositions are arranged for young 
fingers and a list of recordings is given. This book should 
certainly be included in gift suggestions. —Helen G. Baker 
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NEW and Practical Publications 
Designed for the Progressive Teacher and Student 


"4: Poin] 
0b te THREE POINT 
UNISON BAND METHOD 


From Elementary to Intermediate Grades 


By HARTLEY M. SHELLANS 


Chairman, Music Department 


Seward Park High School, New York 


A NEW and LOGICAL and dncetgaa tied Approach to Band Education 


Combining three all-important features. 
POINT 1. Practical, Step by Step ane: 
POINT 2. Modern Musical Approach 
POINT 3. Individual Development Through Group Study 


EACH INSTRUMENT... 


Each Band instrument is confined to one compact volume—containing in a simple form all charts, 
instructions and illustrations. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL... 
(WITH PIANO CONDUCTOR) 
A concise and highly descriptive book of valuable teaching material 
Profusely illustrated and edited for maximum utility. 


PR cuduands occu $1.00 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Flute Bb Saxophone _—_ French Horn in F 
Bb Clarinet Oboe Trombone, Euphonium or Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Bb Trumpet, Cornet or Baritone (Treble Clef) Bassoon Eb Tuba 
Eb Saxophone Eb Horn BBb Basses (Tuba) 


ll. ere Each Book 
If Not Obtainable at Your Dealers, Write 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. Building . Radio City * New York 

















ORCHESTRA 


Verklirte Nacht (Transfigured Night), by Arnold Schoenberg. 
Arrangement for string orchestra by the composer. [New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score $5.00; set of 
parts $5.25; extra parts 75c ea.] An edition of the original 
sextet with a double bass part added by the composer and 
with very full directions as to performance. This work has 


been played more often, at least in this country, as a piece 
for stringed orchestra than as a sextet for two violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos, as originally scored. Conductors 


have here a completely authenticated version, revised by the 
composer in 1943—the last word, so to say, on how to per- 
form the work as an orchestral piece. It is not for the ordi- 
nary school orchestra, but for the more advanced college or 
conservatory group — a profitable study piece which may he 
brought to successful performance now and then. The present 
version will be welcomed by such professional orchestras as 
have not yet acquired the work or as will find use for the com- 
indications, as of now, in preparing future perform- 

—Francis Findlay 


poser’s 
ances, 

Danses Concertantes for Chamber Orchestra, by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. [New York; Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score 
$7.50; two pianos, four hands $3.50.] Scored for flute, oboe, 
clarinet in Bb and A, bassoon, two horns in F, trumpet in Bs, 
trombone, timpani, six violins (divisi a 2, also non divisi), four 
violas (divisi a 2, also non divisi), three cellos (divisi a 3, 
also non divisi), and basses. I. Marche—Introduction, quarter 
equals 96; 2/4 measure. II. Pas d’Action—con moto; 3/4, 2/4, 
2/8, 3/8 measures. III. Theme varié—Lento, Allegretto, Scher- 
zando, Andantino, Tempo giusto; 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 4/8, 2/8, 6/8 meas- 
ures. IV. Pas de Deux—Risoluto, Andante sostenuto, Piu 
mosso; 4/4, 2/4, 2/8, 3/16, 4/8, 3/4 measures. V. Marche— 
Conclusion, quarter equals 96; 2/4 measure. Interesting 
rhythms and orchestral effects, many having characteristic 
Stravinskian flavor. Might be a good introduction to the writ- 
ings of this much played composer for a student or amateur 
orchestra—especially one with limited wind choirs. Requires 
technical proficiency and sure rhythmic sense in performers 
and conductor. From the information furnished the reviewer 
it is not clear whether parts are published or available only 
on a rental basis. —Francis Findlay 





Chop Sticks, Free Fantasy for Orchestra, by H. R. Evans. 
[Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. Small orch. $2.00; full 
orch. $2.50; grand orch. $3.00; Set A $4.00; Set B $5.00; piano- 
conductor 50c; extra parts 20c ea.] This new work comes 
under the heading of “Fun in Music,” and this is a phase of 
music education which has been sadly neglected. Too often, 
attempts to lighten the mood of the rehearsal have simply 
meant a resort to so-called popular music. This reviewer has 
often used Chop Sticks (and other like tunes) as warm-up 
material, even offering small prizes for the best extemporaneous 
variations. The Evans arrangement would have taken one of 
these prizes. This number should be in the library of every 
conductor who possesses the human touch.—Charles B. Righter 


Music of Our Time: 12 Orchestral Compositions by Ameri- 


can Contemporaries, selected, ed., and arr. by Karl D. Van 
Hoesen. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Piano conductor, 
$1.50; parts, 75c ea.] This new folio of representative con- 


temporary American composers is a most important contribu- 
tion to the orchestra literature for school, college and com- 
munity orchestras. Only one of the twelve compositions has 
ever been published before, which gives the collection much 
added value from the standpoint of appreciation on the part 
of both performer and listener. The arrangements, by one of 
the outstanding school and college music educators, have been 
done in a most painstaking manner so as to make possible 
effective performance by both large and small orchestras. The 
music of this folio is so outstanding that the contents is 
listed: “Dance Overture,” from Symphony Concertante, Phil- 
lips; “Romantic Symphony” (No. 2), Excerpt from First Move- 
ment, Hanson; “Solitude,” Woltmann; “Pages from Negro His- 
tory,” Still; “Nocturne,” Mourant; “Fugato” on a well-known 
theme, McBride; “Gavotte,” Read; “Sarabande,” Barlow; 
“Gigue,” Hunt; “Promenade,” Keenan; “Allegretto Scherzando,” 
from Sinfonietta No. 1, McKay; “In the Fenway,” from Bos- 
ton Sketches, White. —C. Paul Herfurth 


Adagio from the “Farewell’’ Symphony, by Joseph Haydn, 
arr. by Traugott Rohner. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Co., 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors. The Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Series. Full score 75c; piano 25c; other parts 1l5c ea.] 
An excellent arrangement of this famous old excerpt which 
should be in every school library. Here again (see review of 
Chop Sticks) is the “light touch’ combined with solid musical 
and educational values. Haydn’s appeal to students never 
fails, provided the teacher is able to present the background 
of his quaint humor. The Adagio presents no special technical 
difficulties, it measures up to the best musical standards, and 
it is good program material. —Charles B. Righter 


Western Rhapsody—Based on Western Cowboy Folk Songs, by 
George Kleinsinger. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. Small orchestra, $2.50; full, $3.50; grand, $4.50; piano 
part, 60c; extra parts, 35c ea.] An excellent concert number 
for our present-day class A or B school orchestras. The mate- 
rial, based on Cowboy Folk Songs, is interesting for your 
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players, and the arrangement is ideal in that all instruments 
have interesting parts. The string parts are not too difficult 
and the wind parts are particularly brilliant and effective. 
Typically American in spirit and character. Has appeal for 
both players and listeners. —C. Paul Herfurth 


BAND 
Shoonthree, by Henry Cowell. [New York: Mercury Music 
Corporation. Standard band, $2.50: concert band, $3.75; con- 
densed conductor’s score, 50c; other parts 20c ea.] It is ex- 


plained in the score of this number that “Shoonthree” is a 
Gaelic word for “the music of sleep.”’ Unlike a lullaby, it does 
not precede and introduce sleep: rather, the music starts softly 
with the beginning of sleep, grows in intensity as sleep be- 
comes sounder, and dies away as the sleeper awakes. The 
mystic veil of slumber is well created and maintained by the 
composer throughout a combination of wistful, elusive melo- 
dies and varying rhythms on an appropriate harmonic back- 
ground. An interesting program number, not difficult, but re- 
quiring full symphonic instrumentation for proper effect, with 
short solo melodic passages for each woodwind and saxophone. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


First Soloist Band Book, by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Solo book (all solos and ensembles) 
$1.00; band parts 35c ea.; piano acc. cond. sc. $1.00; ensemble 
and solo parts available separately at 25c ea.] We have here 
another admirable addition to solo literature in a form that 
we so urgently need. A special solo for each instrument, with 
band accompaniment that does not take long to prepare, or else 
the solo can be used with piano accompaniment. Standard 
and original works arranged for school use, with the added 
features of solos for bass clarinet, bassoon, tuba, percussion, 
horn, oboe, and xylophone, in addition to the regular solo in- 
struments, should make this volume very valuable to the field. 
The solo material is of moderate difficulty and here we have 
a chance to tone a band down to do real accompanying. 

—Arthur H. Brandenburg 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


150 Original Exercises in Unison for Band or Orchestra, by 
Grover C. Yaus and Roy M. Miller. [New York: Belwin, Inc., 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., sole selling age:ts. Each part 
60c; piano (conductor) $1.00.] This is a new and revised edi- 
tion of a former work of the above authors, containing in the 
closing pages additional material and exercises for tuning. 
Instrumental directors who believe in a thorough training in 
the rhythmic phases of instruction will want to make exten- 
sive use of this volume. A number of prize-winning organiza- 
tions use this work in the initial stages of building a good 
music-reading unit. The range is sufficiently limited to make its 
early use possible and yet cover a wide range of rhythmic 
fundamentals. —Arthur H. Brandenburg 


A Yank and a Tank: Song of the Armored Command, by 
Everett Bentley; dance orchestration by Jack .Mason; band 
arrangement by David Bennett. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Dance orchestration, 75c; standard band, $1.00; sym- 
phonic, $1.75; conductor, 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] An effec- 
tive military march song in alla-brave. An easy-to-play 
band arrangement by David Bennett, and an easy-to-sing dance 
arrangement by Jack Mason. —C. Paul Herfurth 


VIOLIN 


Twenty-four Caprices for the Violin, by Niccolo Paganini. 
Study-version by Harold Berkley. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Ine. $1.00.] This new edition of the famous Caprices is a 
welcome addition to the library of the advanced violinist. The 
preface of the work contains suggestions of value not only for 
the performance of the Caprices but also for the playing of 
other material. Well-considered bowing and fingering indica- 
tions make this edition somewhat more comprehensible than 
most. While the Caprices cannot be played effectively by any 
but the very finest technicians, it would be well for every 
advanced violin student to own a copy of this work. Practice 
on playable portions cannot fail to add to the student’s respect 
for the true artist and will advance his playing skill, provided 
he has a solid technical background. —Charles B. Righter 


Twelve Selected Pieces for violin and piano, by D. Scarlatti, 
transe. by Jascha Heifetz. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Vol. 
II, $1.50.] The first six of these pieces comprising Volume I 
were reviewed for a previcus issue of the Journal. This second 
group of six, in Volume II, includes Molto Moderato, Allegro, 
Presto, Pastorale, Non Presto and Fuga (the Cat’s Fugue), all 
from different Scarlatti suites. A vote of thanks to Mr. Hei- 
fetz for these masterpieces. —David Mattern 


Pritz Kreisler: third assembled edition of original pieces and 
arrangements for violin and piano. [New York: Charles 
Foley Music Publisher. $2.00.] This collection by our be- 
loved Fritz Kreisler includes his own Polichinelle, Shepherd's 
Madrigal, Allegretto (in the style of Porpora), La Precieuse 
(in the style of Couperin), Tambourin (in the style of Le 
Clair); Ballet Music from Schubert’s Rosamunde, Larghetto, 
Weber; Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 4, Chopin; Serenade Espagnole, 
Glazounow; Song without Words, Mendelssohn. All who have 
heard Kreisler’s playing of these pieces (and who has not) 
will want to have and to treasure them. —David Mattern 
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* TOP FAVORITES FOR BAND * « 


Outstanding March Album Successes 


sey JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
ann R. B. HALL 


Here are the Finest Collections of Marches for Band on 
This has been attested by Their Steady 


the Market. 


Popularity over all other Publications in Their Field. 


* 


THE R. B. HALL 
SUPERIOR BAND BOOK 


Containing the Best and Most Popular Marches of 


Instrumentation: let Bb Clarinet ins cenelhicdiinaiiaine 
Piccolo Ist and 2nd Altos 2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets (Bass Clef) 
Eb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Altos Alto Clarinet Sed Trombones (Bass Clef) 
Ist and 2nd Tenors (Treble Clef) 


Ist Bb Clarinet 


R. B. HALL 


Contents: 


The Imperial Life Guards 
The Exalted Ruler 
Glenwood March 

The Crisis March 

The Cavalier 

The New Colonial 
Commonwealth March 
The Creole Queen 
Maine Festival March 
The American Belle 
Hamiltonian March 
Uncle Dooley’s Delight 
Gardes du Corps 

Veni, Vidi, Vici 
Palatinus March 

Philo Senate March 


Baritone (Bass or Treble 
Clef) 


* 


THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches of 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Contents: 
The Stars and Stripes Forever 
The Fairest of the Fair 
Powhatan’s Daughter 
The Free Lance 
The Diplomat 
imperial Edward 
Jack Tar 
The Invincible Eagle 
Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 
The Man Behind the Gun 
Hands Across the Sea 
The Charlatan 
The Bride Elect 
The White Plume 


Instrumentation: 
Ist and 2nd Horns in F 
3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 


Piccolo 

Piccolo in C 
Flutes in C 
Eb Clarinet 


Bass Clarinet 
Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 





2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets Oboe 

Oboe tog aed fad Trobe 35 | Bassoon — 

Bassson 3rd Trombone or Bb (Bass Eb Cornet So s h 

Eb Cornet or Treble Clef) Ist Bb Cornet prams Cay 
Solo Bb Cornet Basses 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Alto Saxophone 

Ist Bb Cornet Drums Ist and 2nd Eb Altos Tenor Saxophone 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Saxophones 3rd and 4th Eb Altos Baritone Saxophone 


Price. 30 cents, Each Book Price, 30 cents, Each Book 


* * * 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA I, PA. 
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STRING QUARTET 


Pour Bagatelles for string Quartet, by William Kroll. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Score $1.50; parts $1.50.] As might 
well be expected from a man who has devoted his life to string 
quartet playing, these short pieces are completely in the quar- 
tet idiom. They are quite delightful musically and would be 
excellent program material for any quartet. They are espe- 
cially recommended to ambitious high-school quartets because 
they exploit, in a short space, so many of the available quartet 
techniques, effects, tone-colors, etc. Every part is interesting 
and, while the numbers are not of extraordinary difficulty, they 
will require very careful rehearsing. The second, Giocoso, is 
the most difficult technically and, well-playad, is a certain 
favorite. The Veiled Picture and Mood demand less technique 
but the most delicate and subtle shading. —John H. Stehn 


VIOLA, CELLO 


Forty-One Caprices for the Viola, by Bartolomeo Campagnoli. 
Study-version prepared by Samuel Lifschey. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00] No serious student of the viola can 
afford to omit these studies from his library. They are as 
comprehensive, interesting and fundamental as Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo or Mazas for the violin. Mr. Samuel Lifschey, of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is responsible for this ex- 
cellent study version. His fingerings, bowings and dynamic 
markings are, of course, authoritative and complete. 

—David Mattern 


Variations Symphoniques (Symphonic Variations) Op. 23, 
for cello and piano, by L. Boellmann, edited by Nino Marcelli. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.50.] This composition, be- 
loved by every cellist for its gracious melodies and variants 
on the main theme, is given a welcome new dress in this 
edition. Mr. Marcelli’s name is sufficient guarantee as to the 
editing of phrasing, fingering and bowing. A cello section 
playing this nwinber in unison will always take a commanding 
place on a school program. For sonority and richness: I would 
like to recommend it. —David Mattern 


VIOLIN ENSEMBLE 


Master Melodies and Folk Songs, transc. by Philip Weston, ed. 
by Louis Persinger. A first ensemble book for four violins. 
{New York: Concord Music Publishing Co., Inc. $1.00.] Here 
is a violin ensemble collection that is above the average. The 
pieces include Russian folk songs, old French dances, Martini’s 
“Plaisir d’amour,” a Latin-American song, a bit from Bach’s 
“Peasant Cantata,” a theme from a Dvorak “Slavonic Dance,” 
and several old favorites. 

The first and second parts are printed together on the left- 
hand page, the third and fourth parts on the right-hand page, 
which facilitates reading and makes it possible to interchange 
parts readily in rehearsal. Mr. Weston reflects his musician- 
ship in making simple arrangements that are full and that 
really sound, while retaining melodic flow in all parts. Mr. 
Persinger’s editing is apparent in the excellent bowing and 
phrasing. This is simple music that has vitality and appeal to 
young players from the grades to high school. —D. M. 


BRASSES 


Estrella (Valse), by Roger Smith. 
solo with piano. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 90c.] Opens 
with a cadenza which goes up to high B-flat. The composition 
has three parts. Parts one and three have fine melodic con- 
tent which gives the player opportunities to demonstrate fine 
singing tone quality. Part two has running eighth-note pas- 
sages which add variety and interest. The range is from sec- 
ond space C to high B-flat. A worthy number of medium 
difficulty that trombone players will enjoy playing. 

—Vincent A. Hiden 


Trombone or baritone 


Reverie, A Song of Joy, Melodie Religioso, by Chas. Le 
Thiere. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Solo cornet 
with piano acc.; solo baritone (or trombone) with piano acc.; 
each arr. complete $1.25.] A group of innocuous pieces which 
would be good study and solo material for young cornetists or 
other brass players. They require careful tone production and 
good phrasing but no rapid articulation. —John H. Stehn 


Donald 8S. Reinhardt’s Selection of Concone Studies compiled 
and arranged for trombone. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., 
Inc. 75c.] Since Concone used his studies for either the so- 
prano or the baritone voice, the value of these studies is 
equally pertinent to the trombone and the trumpet. May we 
refer the reader to the statement concerning the Concone 
Studies for the Trumpet. —J. Leon Ruddick 


Donald 8S. Reinhardt’s Selection of Concone Studies compiled 
and arranged for trumpet. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., 
Inc. 75c.] The Concone etudes for the voice are transcribed 
and adapted for the trumpet. They should serve the same pur- 
pose for the instrumentalist as for the vocalist, namely, the 
development of general musicianship. The arranger tells us in 
his preface that the studies will develop “tone-quality, endur- 
ance, flexibility, breath-control, phrasing, intonation, attack, 
vibrato, technique, transposition, key-fluency, sight reading, 
relaxation, taste in playing rhythmical melodies, and musician- 
ship in general.” As a conservative reviewer, I may say that, 
with proper use, much of this value may be realized.—J. L. R. 
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Victor Herbert Album for Trombone and Piano, arr. by Jean 
Gossette, Otto Langey, William Teague, and Ben Vereecken. 
[New York: M. Witmark & Sons. $1.25.] A collection of 10 
of the best-known Victor Herbert melodies arranged for slide 
trombone (Bb). The trombone part keeps well into the middle 
and upper range but when notes above G above the bass staff 
are written usually an optional lower note is also given. Al] 
trombone parts are in the bass clef and Bh above the bass 
staff is the highest note written. Slurs are widely used and 
are often the same length as the regular vocal phrase re- 
quiring study of slide movement or tongueing to avoid too 
many smears. No slide positions are indicated. Breathing 
places are unmarked except as the vocal slur would indicate 
this. In all sections where the piano plays alone, cues are 
given in the trombone part—often giving the page a crowded 
and confused appearance. A full-page story of Victor Herbert 
is found on the inside front cover. Numbers included are: A 
Kiss in the Dark; Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life; Because You're 
You; Gypsy Love Song; I Want What I Want When I Want It; 
I’m Falling in Love with Someone; Kiss Me Again; Thine 
Alone; Toyland; and When You’re Away.—Arthur L. Williams 


Carnival of Venice (Variations), by Jaroslav Cimera, transc. 
by Josef Koestner. Trombone solo with piano. [Chicago: 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. $1.50.] Here is a fine arrange- 
ment of this well-known number that will challenge your 
advanced players. Range is from pedal B-flat (below the 
staff) to high C. Variation one is composed of sixteenth 
notes, variation two of thirty-second-note scale-wise runs, 
variation three of groups of four thirty-second-note chordal 
variations, variation four includes octave passages, and varia- 
tion five includes triple-tonguing, ending with an allegro 
chromatic passage concluded on high B-flat. Advanced trom- 
bonists will want to include this number in their repertoire 
and will develop technique and musicianship in mastering the 
variations. An outstanding arrangement written by a master 
of the instrument. —vVincent A. Hiden 


Technical Exercises No. 1, by R. Miiller. Studies and Duets 
for Trombone (or Baritone). [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney 
Co., Ine. $2.00.] A set of studies which carry the trombonist 
through all the keys in exercises built on scales and intervals. 
The work is well edited. By using all of the alternate ver- 
sions of the exercises, the player can get considerable rhythmic 
and articulation variety in these studies. A short appendix 
gives some valuable hints on glissando, extreme high and 
low notes, and whole-tone scale. —John H. Stehn 


The Teddy Bear’s Picnic, by John W. Bratton, arr. by Doug- 
las MacLean. For tuba with piano accomp’t. [New York: M. 
Witmark & Sons. 60c. Also pub. for piano solo, string bass 
solo, small and full orchestra, band (“B” and “C” sets), and 
rhythm band.] A 6/8 measure composition much like the 
typical 6/8 band march melody and in same composition form. 
Tempo dotted quarter-note — MM116. Considerable staccato 
playing called for. Written range best for BB) tuba. Too low 
for best quality of tone if played by Eb tuba, unless done one 
octave higher, which would make the piece lose some of its 
intended effects. Grade II-III. Keys of 1) and 2b’s.—A.L. W. 


Autumn Dreams (Valse brillante), by Leo A. Zimmerman. 
For baritone solo (bass or treble clef) with piano accomp'’t. 
[New York: M. Witmark & Sons. $1.00.] A typical Ameri- 
can trombone-baritone horn solo composition in 3/4 measure 
after a 4/4 Maestoso beginning. Range to high Bh needed with 
an optional high C used. No difficult rhythmic problems. 
Mainly arpeggiated figures, some of which are slurred. Two 
cadenzas using these same figures. Keys in 1b, 2)’s and 6h’s. 
D. S. repeats of 3 sections followed by typical Coda.—A. L. W. 


Let Us Have Music: Sixty-three Famous Melodies arr. and 
ed. for saxophone in Eb with piano accomp’t by A. F. Gaylord. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] A mixture of famous 
folk melodies of various countries, tunes from the more popu- 
lar compositions of well-known classic, romantic, and con- 
temporary composers, and several medley arrangements of 
Strauss waltzes, Christmas songs, and Stephen Foster melo- 
dies. The range of the solo parts for the saxophone is such 
that the school student or adult amateur could gain consid- 
erable enjoyment from the use of this collection following 
completion of the typical beginning saxophone book for class 
or individual wind instrument instruction Published for 
“study and recreation.” Piano accompanimencs are of medium 
difficulty. —A. L. W. 


WOODWINDS 


Romanza (Bassoon Solo with Piano Accomp’t), by Ebenezer 
Prout, ed. and arr. by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Pipes of Pan Woodwind Series. 75c.] A serious 
and scholarly bassoon solo by the 19th century English com- 
poser and theorist. There is nothing of the clown in this num- 
ber. The instrument is shown to advantage without buffoonery. 
Requires good technique and nice tone. Range: low C to high 
A-flat. Excellent piano part. Grade III.—J. Irving Tallmadge 


Ninth Solo, by H. E. Klosé, arr. for clarinet and piano by 
Gustave Langenus. [New York: The Ensemble Music Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc, Distributors. $1.25.] The combination 
Klosé-Langenus is a guarantee of the pedagogical worth of 
any clarinet material. The “Ninth Solo” is rather long and 
difficult and requires a good performer. It is valuable, how- 
ever, both as a teaching piece and << a brilliant solo. There 
is ample opportunity for technical display. Grade V. 

—George P. Spangler 
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Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
y - 


developed in this manner. 


interesting part to play. 








by JOSEPH SKORNICKA and RICHARD KOEBNER 


Here at last is the practical method for orchestra, long awaited 
by music educators. It brings you the results of many years of 
actual teaching experience by two of America’s noted educators, 
long identified with the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


@ This album takes the student step by step from the simple, elementary 
studies, through every detail of orchestral playing, to the more advanced 
progressive compositions. Each selection is prefaced by special preparatory 
studies, that bring out the salient points and prepare the student for the 
playing of the composition that follows. Sixteen familiar selections are 


@ The music has been so arranged that voices are sufficiently doubled to 
allow for almost any combination of instruments. Each instrument has an 


@ Invaluable suggestions are offered for the conductor, and for every mem- 
ber of the orchestra. Unusual fingering, breath marks, bowing, and other 
instructions are clearly indicated to encourage proper coordination and 
intelligent understanding of orchestral playing. 


4 Wills Educational Publication! 








Brilliantly Transcribed Settings 
for String Orchestras 


by Manton Geuld 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 

STAR DUST 

SOPHISTICATED LADY 

NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE 
I'VE SEEN 

CRESTA BLANCA WALTZ 

STORMY WEATHER 

GO DOWN, MOSES 

SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A 
MOTHERLESS CHILD 


Complete With Score Score Separate Parts 
1.50 75 -20 





HENRY SOPKIN'S DISTINCTIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR FULL 
OR CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
STAR DUST AMERICAN PATROL 
ONE MORNING IN MAY 
Full Orch. Concert Orch. Piano-Conductor 
3.50 5.00 78 


Extra Parts .20 


SOPHISTICATED LADY 
Full Orch. Concert Orch. Piano-Conductor 
2.50 4.00 -50 


Extra Parts .20 





An Outstanding Grand March 


@ For BAND *sc"° S00 *Y"7s0" 
@ For ORCHESTRA = 33) “St” 
® For CHORUS (8. A,T. B.) 

© For GRAND ENSEMBLE 


FOUR NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS! 


FRIENDSHIP (Polka) ~=—s by NAHAN FRANKO 


arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


GRACE AND CHARM (Gavotte) by NAHAN FRANKO 


arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


MARCHE MILITAIRE . . by P. TSCHAIKOVSKY 


orranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


The Latin American Paso Doble 


ARGENTINA 


by Stanley Damerell 
and Tolchard Evans 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


For Full Band For Symphonic Band 





Each book 35¢ 


yy — ’ 
ust Released! AMERICA’S 
Giring (hoits | swe wosy of yours 


FINEST PROGRESSIVE 
BAND METHOD 


Waurice D. Taylor's 


EASY STEPS 


TO THE 


BAND 


Published for 


C Flute Cornet or Trumpet 


Dé Piccolo Es Alto or Mellophone 

Eé Clarinet French Horn in F 

Bé Clarinet Trombone and Baritone 
Oboe or C Saxophone (Treble) 

Bassoon Trombone and Baritone( Bass) 
E4 Saxophone Basses 

Bs Saxophone Drums 


PRICE 7S¢ each book 
Conductor's Score and Manual (240 pages) 4.50 


ELECTIVE 
PROGRAM 


**BAND BOOK=:-> 


Acclaimed by school, service. ama- 
teur and professional bands. Six- 
teen popular and standard tunes 
in new band settings. which ap- 
peal to players as well as listeners. 


Piano-Conductor 1.00 





nothing to the imagination. 





LETS PLAY THE VIOLIN ty y. v. canatos 


A new and brilliant introduction to the violin for young pupils. This unique course stresses physical preparation, the 
handling of the violin, and how to produce clear, resonant tones of beauty. This first year study course will aid in 
developing a firm foundation in the fundamentals of violin playing, especially position, tone quality and hearing in tune. 
Twenty-five lessons, contain invaluable exercises, instructions and illustrations that guide the pupil step by step, leaving 


PRICE $1.00 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 1619 Broadway « New York 19, N. Y. 
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PIANO 

Exercises on the Black Keys for the piano, by Isidor Philipp. 
{New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] Using the black keys 
only, Philipp has here extended the material for which he is 
so well known. Some of the exercises stress holding tones, 
while thé weaker fingers get a muscular workout. Others place 
an emphasis on putting the thumb under, and crossing the 
fingers over. All the exercises stress the development of finger 
strength. —Raymond Burrows 


The Evolution of Piano Music (1359-1700), compiled by Curt 


Sachs. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Classic 
Master Series No. 14. $1.00.] Congratulations on this new pub- 
lication. Completely refreshing and up-to-the-minute music 
from the long past, chosen for sheer charm of sound. Ex- 


learners of any age. 
—Marion Flagg 


planatory pictures and notes supurb for 
Here’s to more albums in the same vein. 


Playtime at the Piano, by W. Otto Miessner. [Chicago: 
McKinley Publishers, Inc. No. 24, 50¢c.] This new collection 
contains materials which have previously appeared in the 


Miessner Melody Way and other popular piano books by Otto 
Miessner. The materials are mostly based on folk tunes and 
simple classic works with a few original compositions. The 
present attractive collection will make these materials avail- 
able as supplementary pieces for use in the first year of piano 
study or as easy reading material for second-year pianists. 
—Raymond Burrows 


J. Concone, Op. 24: Twenty-five Easy and Progressive Melo- 
dic Studies for Piano, revised and edited by Maxwell Eckstein. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 60c.] Little models of style, 
thoroughly pianistic and well edited in their present revision. 
Inviting to your pianists and a pleasant reminder to more 
advanced players, as well as clear models for the beginning 
composition students. —Marion Flagg 


Warrative, by Abram Chasins. Piano solo. [New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro. $1.00.] The talented Mr. Chasins has packed 
into a nine-minute number musical effects which might war- 
rant a longer work. The effects range from a simple flowing 
melody to some virtuoso passages requiring considerable skill 
in manipulation. It should prove a grateful composition to a 
young adult with several years of piano-playing experience. 

—R. B. 
CHORAL MUSIC COLLECTIONS 

12x12 Compositions, Composers arranged for treble voices 
(SSA) by Beatrice and Max Krone. [New York: Belwin, Inc., 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., sole selling agents. 60c.] This 
is one of the most satisfactory collections of interesting com- 
positions of the standard type for SSA that has. come off the 


press. The twelve numbers include such a variety of com- 
position and composer that it is worthwhile to list them: 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heav’nly Light,” Bach; “Come 


Unto Him,” Handel; “Dance A Cachucha,” Sullivan; “In These 


Delightful, Pleasant Groves,” Purcell; “My Chiapanecan and 
I,” “A Indita Chiapaneca,’’ Mexican Folk Songs; “Nightingale,” 
Weelkes; “Serenade,” Schubert; “Song of India,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov: “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak: “Speed Our 
Republic,” Keller’s American Hymn; “Spinning Chorus,” Wag- 
ner; “Waltz for Voices,” Gounod. The arrangements are un- 
usually vocal and the range very satisfactory for all three 
parts. This collection would add new life to any girls’ glee 


club. —Frank C. Biddle 


Songs of Early America (1620-1830), compiled and arranged 
by Elie Siegmeister. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. $1.00.) Here are SATB arrangements of sixteen early 
American songs. Recordings of the selections are also avail- 
able. Too many of the songs seem to this reviewer to be 
museum pieces, which of course have a place in musical his- 
tory study even though they may seem too remote for many 
modern youngsters. There are cl2ver arrangements of the 
well known “Rosa,” “Soldier, Won't You Marry Me,” and 
“Lubly Fan.” —Glenn Gildersleeve 


The Junior Choir Church Year, compiled and arranged by 
Mabel Nelson Rutenbeck. For junior choir with adult choir or 
organ, or both. [New York: Harold Flammer, Inc. 50c.] A 
quality collection of fifteen two-part brief anthems, practical 
instructions on their effective use, and hints for choir develop- 
ment. An ideal book to recommend to the amateur music 
leader who may be called into church service. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


From Descants to Trios: A World in Tune, Book I, arranged 
by Beatrice and Max Krone. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
50c.] These dozen international folk songs provide intriguing 
material, unison to three-part easy, for program or functional 
educational use. Among them are “Feng Yang,” the Mexican 
clapping song “Chiapenecas,” and other currently desirable 
materials, which become available only when progressive pub- 
lishers and editors work closely with consumers. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Ready Sing!: A Collection of American Songs for Group 
Singing; music arr. and ed. by Harry Robert Wilson; manu- 
script by Victor C. Neisch. [New York: Emerson Books, Inc. 
The Penny Press Series.] A small book embracing 29 Ameri- 
ean songs for unison singing. Harmony is indicated in ac- 
companiment. Includes some real old-timers, like “Paw-Paw 
Patch” and “Dese Bones Shall Rise Again.”—George Strickling 
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OPERETTA, CANTATA 


The Farmer In the Dell, an operetta for children in one act, 
by Lillian Cervenka. [Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co. 60c.] 
Imaginative little piece for kindergarten and early grades, 
with commentator carrying transitions between espisodes of a 
child’s idea of a secret dell. Complete instructions carefully 
provided for dances, costumes, and setting. Easy enough to do 
within class time, and adaptable to local needs. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


The Chambered Nautilus. Text by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
set to music by Russell Hancock Miles. Short cantata for 
mixed voices with alto and soprano solo. [New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 75c.] This is a thrilling setting of 
Holmes’ text and is within the ability of the average high- 
school chorus. Range of voice parts is good and young people 
would enjoy singing it. There are many lovely passages and 
stirring climaxes with the music faithfully bringing out the 
beauty of the poem. Accompaniment for piano and organ may 
be had on rental from the publishers. —Frank C. Biddle 


SOLO VOICE 
Fledermaus Fantasy, song with piano acc. and flute obbli- 
gato by Frank La Forge. Based on excerpts from “Die Fled- 
ermaus,” by Johann Strauss. [New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. 
$1.00.] The song written for Lily Pons now published and 
recorded (V-1674) will charm devotees of Il Bain, and the Blue 
Danube. —Marion Flagg 


Negro Spirituals, arranged by John Payne for low voice with 
piano ace. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.25.] Effective 
solo arrangements of five spirituals: “I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray,” “Ain’t Dat Good News,” “It’s Me, O Lord,” “Lord, I 
Want to Be a Christian,” “Crucifixion’—which in this version 
would be suitable for concert use. The arrangements do not 
destroy the original feeling of the songs which has too often 
been true of solo setting of spirituals. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


CHORAL OCTAVO 
c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 


Gur Flag. Music by George W. Chadwick; words by David 
Stevens. Unison, accomp’d. 12c. Patriotic text and very sing- 
able melody. Mezzo in range. Easy. —Harold Tallman 


Laurel Octavo—The Year Book Press Series: A Visit 
from the Sea, by Charles Wood; words by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. SA, accomp’d. 20c. Text and musical setting would 
appeal to young singers. This piece has much to offer both 
singers and listeners. Fine accompaniment. Voicing well 
within average limits. —H. T. 


‘ 


Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore Presser Co., Distrib., Phi'adelphia 


Vocal Chamber Music: ify Jean, by William S. Nagle: words 
by Robert Burns. TTBB, 2 cappella. 15c. Easy soi:g for 
boys’ chorus. Good voice ravge in spite of an Ab for ‘enor. 
Interesting second bass. A good Robert Burns poem for »oys. 

—Ruth Jewkin 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 

Choral Octavos: (1) How Long Have I Got to Linger, arr. »y 
Van A. Christy. SSAATTBB, a cappe'la. 20c. A varied a-- 
rangement. The melody is sung by the sopranos in the first 
stanza, by the tenors in the second, and by the altos in the 
third. There are ample choral effects both for full choir and 
for sections. The second alto is rather low, but may be sung 
by the tenors. © (2) O Divine Redeemer, by Charles Francois 
Gounod, arr. by Noble Cain. SATB, accomp’d. i8c. The voice 
range is well within the compass of high-school voices in all 
parts. The intensity of tone leading to the two climaxes is 
cumulative and very effective. It is of medium difficu'ty. (3) 
Unfold, Ye Portals, by Charles Francois Gounod. SATB, 
accomp’d. i15¢c. This well-known chorus is transposed to the 
key of B-flat. The trumpet part played on the organ or with 
the instrument adds greatly to this chorus. The voice perts 
are particularly within the compass of high-school voices. + 
(4) Preach Not Me Your Musty Rules, by Dr. Arne, arr. by 
Arthur Edwin Kraft. SSA, a cappella. 12c. This is a typical 
Arne melody and very appropriate for treble voices. There are 
very few low Gs for the altos. The sopranos have high A-flat. 
It is of medium difficulty. © (5) Wishes, by Gustav Klemm. 
SSA, accomp’d. 16c. A good spring song. The voice parts are 
well within the range of high-school students. The climaxes 
are particularly effective. e (6) Song of Faith, by Howard S. 
Savage. SSA, accomp’d. l16c. The text is ethical, almost re- 
ligious. Each part has the melody at different times, and the 
parts move in an interesting manner musically. The compass 
of each part is within the range of high-school students. 

—Ralph Wright 


ManuScript Carl Fischer, Inc., New ‘York, 
Agents 
(1) The Hunting Horn, by Bainbridge Crist. SSA, a 
cappella. 12c. <A clever hunting song, not difficult. Several 


low G’s in alto. Excellent. (2) Little Clock, by Frank V. van 


Service, Boston, 


der Stucken; words by George Elliston. SSAA, a cappella. 12c. 
A difficult and interesting number for adult chorus. Recom- 
mended. (3) To a Child, by Franz E. Burgstaller. SSA, a 


cappella (piano ad lib.). 12c. Mature in feeling; not difficult 
An attractive number for adult chorus. (4) To Mother Fairie, 
by Bainbridge Crist; words by Alice Cary. SSA, a cappella. 
12c. A beautiful number; especially suited to adult chorus. 
—Paul W. Mathews 
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Anothonr Superb Loidjon Novelty 
“FOUR LEAF CLOVER” 


TROMBONE OR SAXAPHONE QUARTET WITH BAND ACCOMPANIMENT 


A New Number in Our Leizden Quartet Series, This Time a Waltz 
So Cleverly Arranged That It May Be Used 


I—AS A TROMBONE-QUARTET 

lu—AS A SAXOPHONE-QUARTET 

lst Eb Alto—2nd Eb Alto or 2nd Bb Tenor 

3rd Bb Tenor—4th Eb Baritone or 4th Bb Tenor 


This Number is Also Published with Piano-Accompaniment 





PRICE FULL BAND $3.00 e SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 





Contains Both Saxophone and Trombone Quartets 
Send for Reference Conductor Part 
Other Published Leidzen Quartets With Band Accompaniment 


THE FOUR HERALDS (Trumpet Qtt.).............. seailaaineael Full Band $2.50 Sym. Band $3.50 
THE TRUMPETERS (Trumpet Qlt.)......................-.----------------- Full Band $1.50 Sym. Band $2.50 








x IRVING BERLIN FAVORITES FOR BAND «x 


Full Sym. 
EERE SE Seaa ee eyee ere eens es me mrs iki penned aca ndapada til Arr. By Paul Yoder ... " ~ ..$2.00 $3.00 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY........................................Arr. By Paul Yoder ... atts 7 . 1.50 2.50 
IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY................ uu... déitr. By Erik Leidzen ; .. 2.00 2.75 
ES Ee nee eee PE ~ -« ~«§ -@ se east . 1.50 2.50 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC..................... dase ateicansbeeaiatas .......firr. By Paul Yoder .. i . 1.50 2.50 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND " Arr. By Paul Yoder .. . 1.50 2.50 
I haces debiincicticciichnesictincapensSctaimdaasnatinecd _Arr. By Erik Leidzen. .. 2,00 3.00 
BERLIN MEDLEY OF WORLD WAR SONGS (Quick Step)......Arr. By Erik Leidzen.. " ; ~ we 1.25 


Send for Complete Band Catalog and Sample Conductor Parts 








DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., and EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS IN AMERICA 
WHAT THEY SAY:— 


After reviewing “Developing Instrumental Musicianship” I have come to the conclusion that it is 
a very excellent work for the Junior High and High School Band. The procedures are sound and 
the material well organized. I believe every school instrumental group can benefit from the study 
of this work. 
WILLIAM D, REVELLI 
University of Michigan Band 





EXAMINE THIS TEXT FOR YOUR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 





SEND FOR THEMATIC CATALOG 
IRVING BERLIN, Inc. © Educational Music Division »« 7199—T7th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, 
ARK. An orchestra composed of mem- 
bers of the Hot Springs High School 
Trojan Band has made many outstand- 
ing contributions to the comfort and the 
happiness of the men aad women in the 
U. S. armed forces, having played for 
dances on numerous occasions at the 
Army-Navy General Hospital in Hot 
Springs and at local USO affairs. The 
band has also played for the daily drill 
of the soldiers stationed at the hospital 
and has performed the same service for 
the Wacs stationed there. The band 
meets hospital trains bringing wounded 
servicemen from overseas and has par- 
ticipated in all of the local war loan, Red 
Cross and community chest drives since 
Pearl Herbor. In recognition of its out- 
standing record, the Trojan Band was 
voted a Music War Council distinguished 
service citation last month. Harry E. 
Lockhart, head of the music department, 
directs the band. 


BALTIMORE, MD. A Music War 
Council of America citation was ap- 
proved for the Division of Music Educa- 
tion of the Baltimore Public Schools last 
month in recognition of the combined 
efforts of the Baltimore school musicians 
to make maximum use of music as a fac- 
tor contributing to the success of the 
war effort. School music activities were 
in large measure responsible for the pur- 
chase by boys and girls in the Baltimore 
schools of over five and a half million 
dollars’ worth of war bonds and stamps. 
Music has been a feature of 694 patriotic 
assemblies and almost as many public 
programs designed to focus attention 
upon some phase of the war effort. The 
Baltimore school musicians have partici- 
pated in the dedication of twenty-four 
servicemen’s honor rolls, have enter- 
tained servicemen at USO centers and 
nearby camps a total of sixty- six times, 
have participated in ninety-five Red 
Cross and war relief drives, have played 
for eleven induction programs and on 
fifteen occasions, for the departure of 
men leaving for training camps and for 
workers in war factories on numerous 
occasions. Ernest G. Hesser, director of 
music, geared the Baltimore schools’ 
music program for the year to the war 
effort, giving his teachers suggestions for 
music for morale in wartime and outlin- 
ing music education policies for the re- 
mainder of the war and also the postwar 
period. Song lists based on the cate- 
gories and titles included in the recom- 
mendations adopted at the 1942 MENC 
Institute in Chicago were provided for 
classroom, assembly, parent-teacher 
meetings, and community use. These 
were sent to every school in the city and 
the use made of them during the school 
year was very gratifying. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. The music for five 
Army and Navy “E” award presenta- 
tions to local factories has been furnished 
by the Elyria High School Band, di- 
rected by Walter F. Von Brock, and each 
performance was followed by compli- 
mentary remarks by the community’s in- 
dustrialists. The band has contributed in 
many other ways to the success of local 
war events, participating in patriotic 
demonstrations and parades, playing for 
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inductees as they left for camp, perform- 
ing for war bond rallies and participating 
in the dedication of Elyria’s servicemen’s 
honor roll. 


MONROE, LA. The Neville High 
School Band, under the direction of Ralph 
L. Reschar, director of instrumental 
music in the Monroe city schools, has 
been conspicuous in its service to the war 
effort. The band members have cheer- 
fully given their services to scrap drives, 
bond drives, and on every other occasion 
when they have been asked to do so. 
Their activities have included the daily 
presentation of “To the Colors” and the 
daily playing of retreat, the dedication of 
a school honor roll, participation in Navy 
and Air Cadet recruiting drives, and 
playing numerous programs to stimulate 
the sale of war savings bonds and stamps. 
Outstanding was the band’s Easter after- 
noon concert for the USO. One service- 
man in the audience enjoyed the concert 
and the general spirit of the occasion so 
much that he showed his appreciation by 
later presenting the band with a photo in 
color taken by him during the program. 


MAYFIELD, N. Y. The Mayfield 
Central School, with an enrollment of 
eighty-five in the high school and a like 
number in the junior department, boasts 
a senior band of fifty-five, a junior band 
of eighteen and boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
with twenty members each. The bands 
have taken part in three honor roll dedi- 
cation parades and seven other patriotic 
parades in Mayfield and surrounding 
communities and have given a series of 
open-air concerts during each of the last 
two summers. Four of last summer’s 
concerts were followed by street dancing 
to entertain residents of the community 
unable to travel because of gas rationing. 
One dance was given especially for a 
group of June graduates scheduled for 
induction in August. The combined glee 
clubs have participated in fourteen patrio- 
tic programs. Miss Irene Asquith, super- 
visor of music, has instituted a study pro- 
gram in the grades and junior high school 
with a view of broadening the musical 
horizons of the students. Songs issued by 
the Treasury Department and MENC are 
used, and the music and musicians of the 


United Nations are studied. 


LOWELL, MICH. The Lowell High 
School Band, directed by Orval E. Jes- 
sup, an officer in the state association, 
has compiled an impressive record of 
“music at war” activities. Not only has 
the band performed as a unit at war bond 
rallies, OCD meetings, induction cere- 
monies and in local parades, but it has 
sent out soloists and ensemble groups to 
play at women’s club, Eastern Star, Ro- 
tary Club and other organization meet- 
ings. All trips of the band to festivals, 
athletic events and exchange programs 
have been cancelled to conserve gasoline 
for the war effort. The biggest single 
project undertaken by the band was in 
connection with Lowell’s Fourth War 
Loan drive. A “Buy a Bond” concert on 
February 8 netted $103,025 in bond sales 
and $333 in the sale of war stamps. The 
community over-subscribed its quota by 
$31,125 on the concert date, and a new 
quota of $200,000 was set, which was also 
over-subscribed. 


LANSING, MICH. “The music de- 
partment of the J. W. Sexton High 
School has been codperating with the 
Bond Selling Committee of the school 
since the beginning of the war bond 
sales,” writes Russell W. Switzer, head 
of the music department. “During the 
Fourth War Loan Drive, the music de- 
partment aided the Committee in selling 
$284,000 in bonds through bond-selling 
assemblies, small groups going through 
the halls, and to home rooms and i in vari- 
ous other ways. In addition to thus, 
hardly a week goes by that we do not 
send out groups three and four times to 
furnish music for meetings, rallies, draftee 
send-offs, Civilian Defense rallies, and 
other events around the City of Lansing.” 


ZEELAND, MICH. Five community 
patriotic rallies, presented by the Zeeland 
High School Music Department in co- 
operation with the Zeeland War Stamp 
and Bond Committee, were among the 
many special wartime musical activities 
undertaken by the school’s musicians 
during the past school year. Music was 
furnished by the high-school band, or- 
chestra, chorus and glee club; commu- 
nity singing was directed by Harold 
Geerdes, head of the school music depart- 
ment, and war stamp prizes were given to 
those in the audience. Admission was 
free to all who purchased a war stamo 
or bond of any denomination at the door. 
Other wartime musical activities in 
which the Zeeland High School Band 
has participated included Armistice Day 
and Memorial Day programs, dedication 
services honoring local boys in the 
armed forces and similar programs in 
nearby communities. In addition, the 
local Council of Civilian Defense has 
called upon the band on numerous occa- 
sions to visit factories and conduct street 
programs to encourage the sale of war 
bonds. The willingness with which the 
band members codperated in every local 
war effort activity prompted Mayor N. 
E. Frankena to remark recently, “In our 
estimation music is very important in 
these war days, and we are pleased that 
the Zeeland High School Band and their 
director, Mr. Geerdes, have contributed 
so generously to building morale in our 
community.” 


STEELVILLE, MO. The Steelville 
High School Band has been on the job 
in support of the war effort continuously 
since Pearl Harbor, using methods which 
might be regarded as amusing by edu- 
cators in other sections of the country, 
but which get results in the Ozarks. In 
addition to a band of fifty-two pieces, 
director John Morgan Harris, Jr. has 
organized two mobile units, one a swing 
band of ten pieces, the other a three- 
piece “jam” outfit, which penetrate to 
the depths of the Ozark woods to raise 
money for war loan, war chest, USO and 
Red Cross drives. Due in large measure 
to the Steelville school musicians’ efforts, 
Crawford County has gone over the top 
on every quota assigned to it. The 
band’s mobile units have played at count- 
less pie suppers, bond auctions and simi- 
lar programs held in rural schoolhouses 
on by-paths not accessible by automobile 
and have sold thousands of dollars’ worth 
of war bonds. $75,000 was raised in one 
campaign to buy a bomber. 
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NOW EVERYONE CAN HAVE THIS FAMOUS 


Chart of Great Composers... 


BACH TO GERSHWIN AT A GLANCE! 


It was not, as you might think, a professional musician who orig- 
inated the unique biographical chart pictured above. It was Otto 
K. Eitel, managing director of Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel. A few 
years ago, he decided he would enjoy music much better if he knew 
more about the great composers in relation to each other and to 
historical events which may have influenced their works. What he 
really wanted was a simple chart giving the most essential facts 
virtually at a glance. 


Beauty — Brevity — Authority 


Mr. Eitel searched libraries until sure there was no such chart. 
Then, he and Mrs. Eitel went to work to make their own. After two 
years of work, they had a veritable “one-page encyclopedia” —a 
single 17 x 28 inch page giving scores of interesting facts about 
43 composers from Bach to Gershwin. In seconds it told facts only 
to be learned otherwise by hours of searching through many vol- 
umes. To insure accuracy, all data was carefully checked by Dr. 
Hans Rosenwald, Dean of Chicago Musical College. Then, Mr. 
Eitel had the chart illustrated by noted artists and a limited edition, 
suitable for framing, was printed in glowing pastel colors and 
mailed to personal friends. Among these friends were many mu- 
sical celebrities who had been guests of the Bismarck Hotel. 


Nationwide Popularity Overnight 


Reaction to this mailing was immediate and truly spectacular. 
Soon, the Eitels were deluged with letters from musicians, teach- 
ers, students, and laymen all wanting to buy copies. Before long, 
too, over 700 periodicals had reproduced the chart, praising the 


Please use this Special Order Form. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-four 


brevity and clarity with which it showed when and how long each 
composer lived —his principal works—his contemporaries and 
ever so many other interesting facts that would help increase 
appreciation and understanding of his works. 


Author Wants No Profit 


Publishers, seeking publishing rights, say that the chart should 
sell at $1.00 at music stores. But Mr. Eitel wants no profit, except 
whatever good-will may accrue to his hotel—The Bismarck Hotel 
of Chicago. So, while the present supply lasts, he will gladly mail 
one or more charts to anybody who sends the bare cost of print- 
ing, handling, and mailing—only 25¢ per copy. 

What could bea more appropriate gift for music loving friends, 
especially students? Charts will be mailed with your compliments 
over your name. Include $1.00 for each 4 charts you want with 
names and addresses to which they are to be sent. And remember, 
the supply is limited. So, readers of this magazine are urged to 
order at once, using the special order form below for preferred 
attention. Enclose 25¢ in money or stamps for each chart desired 
and address your order to MUSIC CHARTS, DEPT. E-5, 
BISMARCK HOTEL, Chicago (1), Illinois. 





Music Charts, Dept. ME-S—Bismarck Hotel, Chicago (1), Illinois 














Enclosed is for which please send, postpaid, copies 
money or stamps how many? 

of Mr. Eitel’s CHART OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 

NAME LIST NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES FOR 

ADDRESS GIFT CHARTS ON 
SEPARATE SHEET 

CITY. STATE 
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ENJOYABLE 
BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine Mayhew Lake 
arrangements in your Library... 
T5e each (Full Band) Piano Solo 35¢ 


TO THE COLORS (Marching Song) 
by Thomas and McNeil 


EMBLEM OF HONOR MARCH 
by Harold A. Hummer 
THE BLOCKEUSTER MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 
DOOLITTLE’S RAIDERS MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 
VETERANS ON PARADE MARCH 
by Neale Wrightman 
CORN PICKERS SWING (Novelty) 


by Neale Wrightman 
. 
THE WEEPING WILLOW WALTZ 
by Neale Wrightman 
Full Band 1.00 Piano Solo 35c 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN 
PUBLISHERS 


30 W. Washington, Chicago 








CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


78th 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks term — 
June 19 to July 29 inclusive 


Write for Summer School Announcement 
Dept. 8, Highland Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





EIR 





A special book for that student who is 
gifted in composition 
THE TECHMIC OF MODERN HARMONY 
by George Frederick McKay 
$2.00 Order from 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 











MIGHEST RATEO IN UNITED STATES 


SINCE 19 ( 


ENGRAVERS | 


. ES —E* + 
ATES LADLY FURN HED + 
IUR REFEREWN 


ve 


DONE BY ALL 


+ 


ZRAY 
* DALHEIM &£CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Citations for Home Front Service 





A: SCHOOL MUSIC organizations 
throughout the country were winding 
up the year’s activities and preparing to 
disband for the summer months, the 
Music War Council announced on June 
1 that over 250 bands, orchestras and 
choral groups had been awarded distin- 
guished service citations in recognition 
of their outstanding contributions to the 
national effort through special wartime 
musical activities during the school year. 
At the same time the Council officers is- 
sued a statement congratulating not only 
the cited groups, but also the many other 
school music organizations whose activi- 
ties were not quite numerous enough to 
merit citation recognition, or who may 
have met the requirements for this honor 
but failed to submit their war service 
record to the MWCA or to the executive 
council of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations for 
consideration. 

Many more school music organizations 
might have been cited by the Council had 
information been made available to the 
Citation Committee upon which to base 
awards. Music educators who believe 
their musicians have performed sufficient 
service to merit recognition may yet 
bring their records to the Committee’s 
attention, however, simply by sending 
complete details to the JouRNAL office, or 
to Howard C. Fischer, executive secre- 
tary of the Music War Council of 
America, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
4, Ill. Presentation of citations approved 
during the summer will be postponed, if 
desired, until after schools re-open in the 
fall. 

A significant result of the MWCA 
citation program is that, besides honoring 
those music groups whose _ activities 
merited a reward of some kind, it has 
served to focus public attention on the 
year-round importance of music educa- 
tion. Capacity audiences of townspeople 
have witnessed the presentation of cita- 
tions by officers and state chairmen of the 
MWCA or by prominent civic and com- 
munity leaders, and others have read of 
the achievements of cited groups in their 
local newspapers. 

Hundreds of thrilling stories could be 
told of the patriotism, the effort and the 
sacrifices behind the wartime musical 
activities of America’s school musicians, 
but for the boys and girls themselves the 
biggest thrill of all is the knowledge that 
they have done a worthwhile job and 
done it well. The Music War Council 
citations they received confirmed that 
knowledge and won for them the acclaim 
of their schoolmates, relatives and friends. 

Following is a list of the school music 
organizations approved for citations since 
the last announcement in the JouRNAL of 
earlier awards. —H. C. F. 


ARKANSAS: Hot Springs National 
Park—Hot Springs High School Trojan 
Band, Harry E. Lockhart, band director. 

Van Buren—Van Buren High School 
Band, James R. Geurin, band director. 


ARIZONA: Tucson—Tucson Senior High 
School Band, W. Arthur Sewell, band direc- 
tor. 


CALIFORNIA : Delano — Delano High 
School Band and Chorus, Chester Hayden, 
head of Music Department. 

Visalia—Visalia Union High School Band 
and Orchestra, John Wing, head of Music 
Department. 


——$$__ 


GEORGIA: Milledyeville—Georgia Myij- 
tary College Band, Major William T. Ver. 
ran director of music. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago—Harrison Techni- 
cal High School Orchestra, Samuel Berk. 
holder, director. 

Harvey — Thornton Township High 
School Music Department, Lyle A. Hopkins, 
band director; Walter S. Armbruster, choir 
director. 

Morris—Morris Public Schools Music De. 
partment, A. F. Myers, head of Music De- 
partment. 

Peoria — Peoria Manual Training High 
School Band and Orchestra, Fred J. Huber, 
musical director. 


KANSAS: Osawatomie — Osawatomie 
High School Band, R. E. McCrum, head of 
music department. 


LOUISIANA : Monroe — Neville High 
School Band, Ralph L. Reschar, band di- 
rector. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore — Division of 
Music Education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Ernest G. Hesser, director of music. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Wellesley—Welles- 
ley High School Band, Raymond E. Leach, 
director. 


MICHIGAN: Dearborn—Dearborn High 
School Band, Elmer H. Hess, head of music 
department. 

Holland—Holland 
E. F. Heeter, director 

Wyandotte — Theodore Roosevelt High 
School Band, Kenneth Hauer, director. 

Zeeland — Zeeland High School Band, 
Harold P. Geerdes, director. 


Wigh School Band, 


MISSISSIPPI: Gulfport—Gulfport High 
School Band, Boys’ Glee Club and A Cap- 
pella Choir, J. Stanley Arnold, head of 
music department. 


MISSOURI: Steelville—Steelville High 
School Band, John Morgan Harris, Jr., 
bandmaster. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE: Nashua — Nashua 
High School Band, Elmer Wilson, head of 
music department. 


NEW YORK: JHerkimer-—Herkimer Prb- 
lic Schools Music Department, Carl H. 
DesChamps, supervisor, public school 
music. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Durham-—East 
Durham Junior High School Chorus, Mrs. 
Wesley Beavers, head of music department. 


OHIO: Elyria — Elyria High School 
Band, Walter F. Von Brock, band director; 
J. M. Beck, head of music department. 

Hilisboro—Hillsboro High School Band, 
George C. Miller, head of music depart- 
ment. 

Marietta — Marietta High School Band, 
G. Gordon Ritter, director. 

Massillon — Washington High School 
Band, George T. Bird, head of music de- 
partment. 

South Solon—South Solon School Band, 
Alphonse Cincione, band director. 





OKLAHOMA: FEnid—Enid Senior High 
School Band, G. T. Bonham, head of in- 
strumental music department. 

Muskogee—Muskogee Central High 
School Band, Anton Goetz, head of music 
department. 

Oklahoma City— Central High School 
Choruses, Band, Orchestra, Black Skirt 
Girls’ Band, and Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Eva Lee, vocal instructor; Willie Lou 
Robertson, director of Drum and Bugle 
Corps; A. H. Long, head of Music Vepart- 
ment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Dupree—Dupree 
School Band, Mrs. C. A. Nelson, head of 
Music Department. 

Vermillion — Vermillion High School 
Band, Ardeen Foss, head of Music Depart- 
ment. 
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TEXAS: Wacahachie — Waxahachie 
High School Band, Dean Shank, head of 
Music Department. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Clarksburg—Central 
Junior High School Band, W. W. Shaw, 
director. 

Milton—Milton High School Band, J. 
Harold Harshbarger, bandleader. 

Weirton—Weir High School Band, Emil 
A. Holz, director. 





In Behalf of the 
Small School 





.> AN IMPULSE I began one day 
checking the authors of the articles 
in the JourRNAL, and I found that most 
of them are the specialists in the field; 
college professors, teachers of a special 
department of music in city high sc‘ools, 
and the like. They know whereot they 
write, but many of them do not know the 
problems of the teacher in the small 
school. For instance, in a recent issue 
the statement was made: “No town is 
too small to sustain an instrumental 
quartet or sextet.” On the cover was 
the picture of a double woodwind quintet 
from the school where the writer teaches. 
It was an excellent article and I agree 
with most oi it, but I wonder if the 
writer realizes that there are many 
schools in our land where the appearance 
of a bassoon or even an oboe in the 
music room would be as much of a 
novelty as a pink elephant in the same 
place. Would he make the same state- 
ment if the boys he wanted for his quin- 
tet were the backbone of the basketball 
team, members of the newspaper staff, 
carried leading parts in the school plays, 
went out for debate, and were indis- 
pensable to the school orchestra and 
choral groups, besides being needed on 
the home farms to take the place of older 
brothers now in the Army? 

I am not criticizing the articles in the 
JournaL; I think they are splendid, and 
I look forward to reading them. Neither 
am I objecting to the people who write 
them. I am just wondering if it might 
be possible to have in addition to all this 
more that is of direct benefit to the 
teacher in the small school. Our small 
school music jobs are being held chiefly 
by the younger inexperienced teachers 
who have no city supervisor to whom to 
go for help. They might find it bene- 
ficial if there were a department devoted 
to their particular problems. They are 
usually the sort of people who do not 
write articles about their work nor even 
letters asking for help, for they usually 
feel, as I once did, that those in an offi- 
cial capacity are not interested in what 
one poor underpaid country teacher needs 
or thinks. In fact, many of them are 
half ashamed of even holding such an in- 
significant job—and are staying in it only 
until they can move on to something 
“better.” The most surprising reaction 
to my article last spring* came from a 
teacher in one of our largest cities who 
thought she would like to exchange her 
position for one of service in the country. 
Can’t we do more to make rural teaching 
attractive and to help the teachers in 
such positions solve their problems? 

Again, I hope you will not feel I am 
being too critical. I am simply offering 
tle suggestion for what you think it may 
be worth. 

—Mary-HorrMan 
* Does Rural Teaching Pay?; April 1943 
MEJ. 
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receive both primary and secondary train- 
ing. Here we found the entire student 
body attending a concert by El Coro 
de Madrigalistas, conducted by Mr. Sandi. 
Members of this chorus are adults whose 
principal function is to supply concerts 
for the schools of the city and in neigh- 
boring areas. This program is main- 
tained by the Government. Our host was 
the director of the school, Julio S. Her- 
nandez, who gave us most cordial treat- 
ment. Mr. Hernandez is prominently 
identified with the Sociedad de Directores 
y Jefes de Clases de Escuelas Secun- 
darias. 


Another night school for some 400 
workers is Escuela Superior, Nocturna de 
Misica, Manuel Lépez T., director. In 
this school instruction is given in sol- 
fegzio, English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
history (Mexican and universal), history 
of music, harmony analysis, composition, 
choral classes, piano, violin, guitar, trum- 
pet, trombone, clarinet, saxophone, ’cello, 
and contrabass. The visitor meets in 
these classes men and women from offices 
and from various professions. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the Mexican 
Government actively encourages attention 
to the arts by providing these schools 
for the workers. The schools are cer- 
tainly appreciated—one could see adults 
working as hard in their solfeggio classes 
as do the little children in the third grade 
in other schocls. 


Another interesting visit was paid to 
La Escuela Secundaria No. 1 where 
approximately 1,000 boys are enrolled. A 
feature which highlighted the visit to this 
school was the singing of a combined 
group of some 150 boys. 


La Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México (Escuela Nacional de Misica), 
gives a monthly concert in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. This organization, which is 
predominantly string, gives students a 
fine experience in public performance. 
Each of these concerts draws a very ap- 
preciative audience including people from 
all parts of the city. Admission is by 
ticket for which a nominal price is 
charged. The conductor is Luis G. Sa- 
loma, Dean of the Music School, and at 
the concert we attended Mr. Saloma was 
assisted by Senén Palomar and Arnulfo 
Miramontes, who conducted performances 
of their own works. 

There are approximately 500 enrolled 
in the School of Music at the University. 
This school, which trains its students for 
professional work in the field of music, 
maintains an orchestra and a chorus 
comprised of regularly enrolled students, 
and there is also a children’s chorus. The 
latter are used for practice teaching. 
While at the University we had the priv- 
ilege of hearing a special concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Saloma. Interesting re- 
marks were made by Estanislao Mejia, 
professor of composition and folk music 
specialist. 


La Escuela Superior de Misica Sagrada 
de la Arquidiécesis (Morelia, Michoacan) 
proved exceptionally interesting. En- 
rolled are some sixty or seventy carefully 
chosen boys from various parts of the 
Republic. The school was founded in 
1913, and its purpose is to supply pro- 


fessional organists and singers, well 
trained in sacred music. As would be 
expected, the faculty and student per- 
sonnel think and function mainly in the 
area of sacred music. The director js 
José M. Villasefior; sub-director, Mar- 
celino Guisa; artistic director, Miguel 
Bernal Jiménez. There are two. choruses 
in the school, one composed of boys be- 
tween 8 and 10 years of age, and an- 
other of boys and young men 16 to 25, 
When the students reach the age of 25 or 
thereabouts, they go out to various towns 
to take positions in churches. One of the 
immediate functions of the school is to 
supply music for churches in the sur- 
rounding communities. On one occasion 
during our visit, the boys were divided 
into several small groups and were sent 
far and wide around Morelia to sing at 
church services. 

At the request of the faculty we were 
privileged to describe some of the prac- 
tices in the United States whereby the 
school music departments, the school 
pupils, and the churches codperate in the 
development of church choirs and church 
music programs. Many music educators 
who read these lines and who, in addi- 
tion to their school posts, serve as church 
choir directors, organists, or singers, 
will be especially interested in this brief 
account of Escuela Superior de Misica 
Sagrada de la Arquididcesis, and will be 
glad to learn that there are six other 
similar schools in various parts of Mex- 
ico. This school in Morelia, by the way, 
is said to be located on the site of the 
first music school in America. 

In Morelia there is also a police band 
and an orchestra in the Industrial School 
for Boys. 


Pdtscuaro, Michoacan, the center of 
the Tarasco Indians, was visited during 
a fiesta day—“Day of the Santa Cruz,” 
which is celebrated at the end of the 
harvest. Here we saw thousands of In- 
dians who live in the vicinity and who 
gathered for the celebration. They tied 
their vegetables, grains, etc., to their 
oxen and then joined in dancing and 
singing, with the accompaniment of a 
mixed orchestra composed of native in- 
struments, to which were added guitars, 
violins, etc. In town for this fiesta there 
were also four brass b ands, one of them 
the local town band with its players ar- 
rayed in resplendent uniforms. Bands 
gathered in front of the tiny little Church 
of the Cross and played for the assem- 
bled crowd. 

One of the reasons for going to Patz- 
cuaro was to meet the Juarez family, 
Tarasco Indians who live on the Island 
of Jaracuaro in Patzcuaro Lake. The 
trip required approximately an hour and 
a half each way by boat. Only Indians 
live on the island, and probably not more 
than one out of every 100 tourists who 
visit this part. of the country goes to the 
island. The Indians have small farms 
outside the little village on the island, 
and live chiefly by making hats. 

Nicolas B. Juarez was not at home but 
was teaching music in a primary school 
on the mainland near Morelia. We met 
his son, however, had a pleasant visit, 
and were given copies of N. Juarez’ com- 
positions Canciones Isletias dei Lago de 
Pétzcuaro and Sones Isletios del Lago 
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Pétscuaro. Later I went to the home of 
Alejandro Juarez where threshing with 
native equipment (the burros going 
“ound and round”) was being carried 
on in the courtyard. Mr. Juarez, when 
he became acquainted with the fact that 
Luis Sandi had asked us to visit him, 
took us into his home, which seemed to 
be entirely given over to music — and 
quite filled with brass instruments, vio- 
lins, and a considerable quantity of music 
arranged for the local band of fifteen 
players. All of the band music is bound 
in neat little volumes. The band plays 
frequently for the fiestas on the island. 
Alejandro teaches music in the local 
schools and also on another island. He 
played the violin for us, his daughter 
sang, his nephew played the ’cello, and 
the little daughter of six joined in in some 
delightful folk songs sung in Tarascan 
dialect and also in Spanisn. This music 
home,’ which is also a sort of a little 
chapel in this primitive spot, is one of 
the most interesting things one could 
hope to see. Further, one is much im- 
pressed by the native and cultivated 
musicianship of the delightful Juarez 
family. It is hoped that we shall be 
able to secure some of Mr. Juarez’ music 
to send back to the United States. 


What is said in the foregoing para- 
graphs in reality comprises only an epi- 
tomization of first impressions. Later a 
more complete reporting will go into 
greater detail regarding various aspects 
of the musical life of our neighbor 
country. Let it be said, however, that 
sufficient information already has been 
gained in the first weeks of this visit to 
re-emphasize the common conviction that 
the true music education program is not 


something confined within the walls of. 


school buildings or described in books and 
syllabi. Another thing which must im- 
press any visitor is the achievement in 
music education possible with compara- 
tively limited equipment and teaching 
personnel—a tribute to the interest and 
the native musicianship of the people of 
our neighborland. One is inspired by the 
broadened vision which such an experi- 
ence as this provides, and certainly there 
is derived greater appreciation of the 
true universality of our common music- 
language. 





Render Unto Caesar 





“RENDER, therefore, unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s” is pos- 
sibly an appropriate key to a considera- 
tion of the current controversy concern- 
ing James Caerar Petrillo and his 
assumption of authority over the radio 
activities of school groups of amateur 
musicians. It seems incredible, yet it is 
true, that most of us educators sat su- 
pinely by and permitted Mr. Petrillo to 
usurp powers which were never delegated 
to him, and which are not now rightfully 
his. To say, however, that we sat by 
implies that we blindly ignored what was 
happening, or that we willfully shrugged 
aside our responsibilities. Neither is pre- 
cisely the case, for in view of the trends 
which have been becoming evident in our 
Government during the past few years, 
our individual voices would have gone 
unheeded. Opposition was interpreted as 
opposition to the cause of labor, and la- 
bor was indeed in the saddle. 

Dr. Maddy has rightly pointed out that 
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TIME CHANGES, BUT THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING REMAIN 
THE SAME... go 


Designed and written by well known teachers and educators, the 
RUBANK METHODS are the original systematic, graded courses of 
instrumental study. Used by successful teachers everywhere. These 
methods are imitated, but have not beey excelled. 


@ RUBANK ELEMENTARY METHODS... . 

CLARINET , .Hovey $.75 BASS (E}, or BB}) . Hovey $.75 
SORNET or TRUMPET Robinson .75 xyYLOPHONE or MARIMBA 
TROMBONE or BARITONE Long .75 : Peterson 
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DRUM ... Yoder .75 VIOLIN Book 1.. Potter 


, VIOLIN Book 2 ..Potter 
FLUTE or PICCOLO Petersen .75 —— “Ward 
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CLARINET ..Voxman-Gower $1.00 OBOE .....Voxman-Gower $1.25 

CORNET or TRUMPET TROMBONE or BARITONE 
Gower-Voxman 1.00 --sesseee GOwer-Voxman* 1.00 

FLUTE Voxman-Gower 1.00 BASSOON Gower-Voxman 1.25 

SAXOPHONE .Voxman-Gower 1.00 
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* EXERCISES FOR ENSEMBLE DRILL, Raymond C. Fussell. 


The ideal rehearsal workout and precision training drill 
for beginners or advanced students. One book suitable 
for all instruments. 


* WORK BOOKS... . including My Music Book by L. Mar- 
gueritte House; Exercise Books in Creative Music and 
Musical Theory by Maurice Carr; and Composing Your 
Own Music by Ranks-Nohavec. 


. and many others. Write for complete listings, write for 
approval copies, send in your orders EARLY! 
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we are not involved in a quarrel with the 
rights of organized labor; we do, how- 
ever, reject the assumption of authority 
over any part of our educational s‘stem 
by the misguided leader of the Federation 
of Musicians. It seems a pertinent coin- 
cidence that Dr. Mursell’s paper on “Our 
Widening Horizon” should, in the April 
JOURNAL, appear next to the article pre- 
senting a consideration of a current re- 
striction of our horizon in music educa- 
tion. With no reference to this latter 
article, Dr. Mursell points out our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in our 
widening horizon in music education. 
Should we not all do everything in our 
power to keep that horizon wide? Would 
we not be wise in requesting the as- 
sistance of the NEA, with which we are 
affiliated, and which is by its very nature 
concerned with every encroachment upon 
freedom in education—yes, and freedom 
in life? —Paut W. MatuHews 





Listeners’ Rights, Too 





R. Mappy’s STATEMENT to the Senate 

Committee as reported in the cur- 
rent issue of the Musrc Epucartors Jour- 
NAL is very fine and thought-provoking. 
I am not a musician, nor a music edu- 
cator—only a layman. I am, however, 
interested in good music and its advance- 
ment, which includes the school music ac- 
tivities. 

The quality of school bands and or- 
chestras, and school vocal work as well, 
is excellent, in many instances rivaling 
professional performance, even with the 
vast period of experience still awaiting 
the student performers. Music, especially. 
is a continuing study, and experience 
makes more keen the satisfaction derived. 

If we are to attain our complete stature 
as a nation contributing its share to the 
arts, if we are to make a lasting endow- 
ment of culture for future generations, 
we must intensify our labors and efforts 
in that direction, now. We must give full 
support and encouragement. We must not 
suffer any handicap to restrict our en- 
deavors. We must uphold and employ in 
its entirety that freedom which has been 
so bequeathed to us—obtained, fostered 
and perpetuated by sacrifice of blood and 
pain—for the protection of which we are 
at this hour continuing the sacrifice of 
blood and pain. 

Moreover, with the just rights of labor, 
I, too, am sympathetic. But in this re- 
gard I entertain serious doubts as to any 
additional increase in its influence or fa- 
vorable recognition. There is a limit to 
the rights and privileges of any Union. 

Further, there are other rights and 
privileges which must be respected. Any 
one broadcast affects only a small group 
of persons participating, but its cancel- 
lation deprives a just and rightful listen- 
ing pleasure to many—sometimes even to 
millions. It must not be forgotten that 
in this country, we, the listeners of the 
radio audience, have rights and privileges 
also! 

You have been more than fair in your 
approach to a solution of this probiem. 
as witness your considerate restraint in 
your procedure. In particular, I mention 
the agreement, or code of ethics, which 
you have proposed. 

You are right in petitioning Congress 
to obtain aid in terminating such a dic- 
tatorial and foreign menace in the sphere 
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of music, which must remain one of the 
finer things and be available to all. 
—Epwarp D. WaALsH 


P.S. In the last paragraph above I 
refer to this menace as being “foreign,” 
because it is definitely un-American. Dic- 
tatorships with all their inherent evils are 
in direct opposition to the fundamental 
principles of democracy. They must be 
extirpated, with every trace and sugges- 
tion of them wholly removed.—. D. w. 
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(c) The organization of “String Plan- 
ning” committees similar to the Michigan 
plan on a nation-wide basis. 

(2) In too many places, instrumental 
classes are not a recognized part of the 
curriculum nor are instrumental teachers 
considered a regular part of the faculty. 
The classes are still looked upon as a 
frill for a few children and the teachers 
are tolerated as extra people who con- 
tribute nothing essential to the general 
school curriculum. The fault for this sit- 
uation often can be laid to the limited 
vision of school administrators and often 
it is the result of shortsighted organiza- 
tion on the part of supervisors who stress 
the vocal approach to the over-all music 
program and neglect the instrumental 
classes. 

(3) There still remains a tremendous 
apathy toward the instrumental program 
on the part of Boards of Education. This 
apathy, in turn, means insufficient finan- 
cial support, inadequate facilities, and 
numbers of children deprived of an op- 
portunity to share in the joys and benefits 
of playing an instrument. Whenever such 
a situation exists, instrumental classes 
continue to fill the role of the unwanted 
foundling which remains on the door-step 
of the school community. Here is an op- 
portunity for the entire Conference to 
share in pioneering work. 

(4) In spite of general acceptance of 
musical aptitude tests as an intelligent 
aid to guidance, music educators are still 
too apathetic toward the use of the tests 
which are now available. If the oft-stated 
objection that tests are impractical in the 
smaller communities is valid, there has 
so far been no valid reason given for the 
reluctance of larger communities and 
cities to incorporate tests into their regu- 
lar program of guidance and direction. 
Instrumental classes can most certainly 
be improved by the judicious use of apti- 
tude tests. 

(5) There has long existed an under- 
current of antagonism toward the making 
of a teaching career in the field of instru- 
mental music in the elementary school. 
Whether this is due to inadequate salary 
levels, lack of the glamour which is gen- 
erally associated with the high-school or- 
ganization, fear of being “stuck” in the 
lower grades, or just whatever one may 
define as the reason, the fact still remains 
that young teachers seldom want to de- 
vote their best energies exclusively to 
this elementary field This situation was 
cited by several of our leading instru- 
mental supervisors during the meetings of 
the Instrumental Classes Committee. Mu- 
sic educators might well wonder what 
would happen if all elementary teachers 
felt this way. 

(6) During the past decade and a half, 
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Full Instruction 
on All Percussion Instruments 


Here is the most complete instruction 
book covering ALL phases of drumming 
ever written. All material was compiled 
and assembled by drum-famous Wm. F. 
Ludwig over a period of 20 years. 

70 carefully posed photographs to- 
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of expert drumming and handling of 
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splendid emphasis has been placed upon 
the band and orchestra program—due to 
the progressive work of the National 
School Orchestra Association and Na- 
tional School Band Association. No ef- 
fort has been spared toward pushing their 
programs, and these organizations have 
been a tower of strength and a source of 
great moral support to the individual band 
and orchestra directors. In spite of this 
achievement, little or nothing has been 
done to serve the peculiar needs of the 
instrumental class organizations. After 
all, the basic interests of the instrumental 
class are different from those of the band 
and orchestra—even though the objectives 
are similar. Instrumental classes are ba- 
sically organized for the purpose of teach- 
ing the fundamentals of playing an in- 
strument, while the band and orchestra 
are fundamentally concerned with group 
performance after the basic fundamentals 
of playing are mastered. As an example 
of what neglect of this fundamental point 
of view can lead to, we have the vexing 
problem of dwindling orchestras. No 


amount of organization for the benefit of 
orchestras can make up for failure to mo- 
tivate real interest in the beginning string 
classes. 


From the instrumental classes of our 
schools will come the musicians of the 
future. That this future will be bright 
there can be no doubt. In presenting the 
problems which were the basis of this 
article, at no point was there a note of 
discouragement or despair. We have only 
to look back over the past two decades 
to see how far we have come. That same 
resolute spirit which has permeated the 
Conference since its beginning was never 
more alive than it was in St. Louis. Cer- 
tainly our instrumental classes will meet 
the challenge of the future. 





This report of the MENC Committee on In- 
strumental Classes is printed here as one of 
the significant statements resulting from the 
studies and discussions of the ‘Widening 
Horizons” Curriculum Committee organization. 
Reports and articles supplied by others of the 
thirty-eight committees will be found in this, in 
previous, and subsequent issues of the Journal. 





Scholastic Awards for Music Composition 





WIDELY RECOGNIZED service to the 
students and teachers of the second- 
ary schools of the United States has been 
maintained over a period of many years 
by Scholastic Magazine in carrying on 
its broad program of awards for achieve- 
ments in various areas of scholarship and 
creative effort. For a number of years 
this program has included a schedule of 
awards for music composition by high- 
school students, first set up and super- 
vised by a committee of which Will Ear- 
hart was chairman. The past year the 
MENC’s responsibility in connection with 
this activity was transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Creative Music Projects. The 
prizes have and will continue to be sup- 
plied by the RCA Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America. As 
in the case of all Scholastic awards, the 
prizes are nominal in value, the principal 
emphasis in the competitions being cen- 
tered on their value as an incentive to 
effort, growth and achievement. 

The JourRNAL takes pleasure in pre- 
senting, on behalf of the Scholastic 
Awards Committee and the MENC Com- 
mittee on Creative Music Projects, the 
report of the jury of adjudicators for the 
1943-44 school year. Members of the 
jury: Howard Murphy, associate profes- 
sor of music, Columbia University, and 
chairman of the MENC Committee on 
Contemporary Music in the U.S.; Vin- 
cent Jones, head of the music department, 
Temple University; William Schuman, 
professor of music at Sarah Lawrence 
College, and widely known American 
Composer. 

“The jury,” says Scholastic Magazine 
in announcing the awards, “found in the 
entries submitted much reason for their 
belief that musical composition is devel- 
oping rapidly in the high schools of the 
country and will develop more rapidly 
in the years to come. . . . Setting high 
standards for their judgments, and as- 
serting that evidences of creative ability 
were most to be rewarded, the judges did 
not award all prizes in every classifica- 
tion this year. However, they expressed 
the expectation that continued greater ef- 
fort and more careful attention given to 


this area of music education will show 
further advances in the next competition, 
and make it possible to award all the 
prizes which will be listed for next 
year.” 

An announcement regarding the 1944- 
45 Scholastic awards for music composi- 
tion will be published in the first fall is- 
sue. It is hoped by the committee that 
preliminaries and finals on a regional-na- 
tional plan now under discussion can be 
featured in connection with the 1945 
MENC Division Conference activities. 


Following are the awards for this year: 


(1) Song for solo voice (any voice) Ry 
original accompaniment. First prize, $35: 
liam W. Pursell, 17, Berkeley (Calif.); Men 
Dora D. O'Neill, H. 'S. teacher. No second or 
third prizes awarded. Honorable mention: John 
C. Beaven, 16, H. S. of Music and Art, N.Y.C.; 
Alexander Richter, teacher. Honorable men- 
tion: William W. Pursell, 17, Berkeley (Calif.) ; 
Mrs. Dora D. O'Neill, H. S. teacher. 

(2) Composition for solo instrument (any 
instrument) with piano accompaniment. First 
gee 5 $35: Wally Craig, 15, John Marshall 

s Angeles, Calif.; Morris H. Ruger, 
teacher. — = prize, $20: Virginia E. Brown, 
17, Gerstmeyer Tech. H. S., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Malcolm C. Scott, teacher. No third prize 
awarded. Honorable mention: Margie Ran- 
dall, 15, John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Morris H. Ruger, teacher. 

(3) Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. First prize, $35: John E. Gates, 
Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind.; Eliza- 
beth Kaltz Cochran, teacher. Second prise, 
$20: Ellen J. Wolcott, 16, Trenton (N. J.) 
Central H. S.; L. Rogene Borgen, teacher. 
Third prize, $10: Warner Shilkret, 13, H. S. 
of Music and Art, N. Y. C.; Alexander Richter, 
teacher. Honorable mention: David R. Stin- 
son, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran, teacher. Hon- 
orable mention: Marilyn Gold, 16, H. S. of 
Music and Art, N. Y. C.; Alexander Richter, 
teacher. 

(4) Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. No prizes 
or honorable mention awarded. 

(5) Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices without piano accompaniment. First 
En“; = $35: Ernest Tobey, 14, John Marshall 

,» Los Angeles, Calif.; Morris H. Ruger, 
teacher. No second or third prizes awarded. 
Honorable mention: Ellen Mason, 16, Oswego 
(N. Y.) Free Academy; Evelyn Weils, teacher. 

(6) Composition for not more than six in- 
struments. First prize, $35: Ruth Raphael, 
17, Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass.; A. W. 
Wassell, teacher. Second prize, $20: Howard 
M. Shulman, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C.; 
Alexander Richter, teacher. No third prize 
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LEADERSHIP:- 


KING band instruments will con- 
tinue to maintain their leadership! 
... Over 50 years of progress in 
designing and developing practi- 
cal musical instruments. : 


I PERFECTION:- 


The entire gamut of KING instru- 
ments parade their excellence in § 
workmanship, beauty of design, 
brilliance, balance, tone and all that 
makes for a perfect combination. 


Plan now to make your postwar instrument a KING! 


The H. N. WHITE Co. 


awarded. Honorable mention: Howard Shul- 
man, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y..C,; Alex- 
ander Richter, teacher. Honorable mention: 
- Liebling, 16, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C.; Alexander Richter, teacher. Hon- 
orable mention: Morton Feldman, H. S. of 
Music and Art, N. Y. C.; Alexander Richter, 
teacher. 

_ All students who won honorable men- 
tion in the music division will receive 
The Victor Book of the Opera from the 
sponsor of the music division, RCA Vic- 
tor Division of the Radio Corporation of 


America. 
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misspells others, and is guilty of gram- 
mar-school-boyish composition. It isn’t 
a violation of a music educator’s profes- 
sional ethics to be an English scholar of 
at least senior-high-school grade. . .. No. 
5 is too long again. I would like to see 
the result if it is boiled down to one- 
third its present length. Perhaps we 
should suggest to the writer that he give 
us a digest. .. . I don’t like to keep dis- 
couraging all these good contributors by 
harping on the excessive use of words, 
but I continue to maintain that we are 
doing a real service when we insist that 
paper and ink are getting more and more 
expensive, to say nothing of the time of 
those who read the magazine. . . 

“T would like to try this on all our 
writers: ask them to (1) put their idea 
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elas since 1893. Send for it today. 





You will enjoy our 50th 
Anniversary Brochure. It 
traces the progress of music 


in a 10-word telegram; (2) expand it to 
a 50-word night letter; (3) give it full 
expression in 500 to 1,000 words. . . 
Perhaps I am over-critical.” 

Friends will appreciate the typical 
Birge-like flavor of the last sentence! 

It remains to be said that even the 
best activities and accomplishments can- 
not be rightly evaluated in quantitative 
terms only. The motives that actuate a 
man inescapably affect the worth of his 
achievements, and in the end will tip the 
scales of judgment. Harm resulting 
from good motives is forgiven; good re- 
sulting from base motives is grudgingly 
and only transiently accepted; but good 
performance resulting from good motives 
is forever treasured. In public life many 
persons are actuated by self-centered mo- 
tives: they seek self-aggrandizement, po- 
sition, notoriety. Those words are not 
in Edward Birge’s dictionary. His acts 
spring from virtues as beautiful and lova- 
ble as they are rare. First (at least 
from the standpoint of his colleagues) is 
his dependability. A task entrusted to 
Edward Birge may be forgotten ‘vy others, 
for it will be fulfilled to the ietter. (But 
he will forget himself in his absorption 
with a good cause.) And these addi- 
tional traits he possesses in high degree 
and has brought to all the acts of his 
years: sincerity; patience; tolerance; 
slowness to take offense; quickness in 
forgiving; a spirit of codperation with 
others; sensibility without emotional in- 
stability; modest evaluation of his own 
work; inflexibility only with respect to 
standards; and then integrity. Integrity, 
thy name is Birge! 

So, because of his essential character, 
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as well as his intellectual and technical 
competence, the good accomplished by 
Edward Birge through long and rich 
years, for the JourNAL, for the Con- 
ference, and in wider fields, has an en- 
during quality, and one that stirs others 
to emulation because of the nobility of its 
origin. We are grateful; and we would 
have him know that his benefactions have 
never gone unrecognized, although only 
now, as we see the proffering hand with- 
drawn, does their full significance be- 
come apparent to us. We know that his 
duties on the JouRNAL have been en- 
trusted to competent hands and that the 
JourNAL and the Conference will move 
steadfastly and securely on; but that does 
not prevent us from having feelings of 
deep regret and present deprivation. 
Partly, the feelings are nostalgic and per- 
sonal: we have grown fond of Edward 
Birge. Partly they are associational: 
Mr. Birge has so long been identified 
with the promotion of that which we 
wished to see make progress, with the 
discharge of duties that we knew to be 
vital to the advancement of our common 
cause, that support of these interests will 
seem to have vanished together with his 
withdrawal. We would not be human 
if we did not thus miss his personal pres- 
ence—but we would not be professionally 
mature if we did not recognize that the 
work he so greatly strengthened will go 
forward the better because of what he 
did. Therefore, because of the future as 
well as the past, we acknowledge a debt 
to him—a debt of such nature that no 
figures can define it and no words at our 
command ever seem quite adequate to ex- 
press it. —WILL EARHART 
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Must We 


Compromise ? 





rt WHAT do we as music educators 
mean when we use the word “music”? 
Is it as inclusive a word as was indicated 
at the St. Louis Conference? By “music” 
do we mean anything and everything 
from the symphony orchestra to the high- 
school swing band, or from the a cap- 
pella choir to the barbershop quartet? 
They were all represented and on the 
program at the Conference. Isn't there 
some place where we can draw the line 
and, as music educators, say, “No! Be- 
yond tk‘s point we will not accept, we 
will not encourage, we will not sanction!” 

Everyone at the Conference seemed to 
agree that music has unlimited possibili- 
ties to do a variety of wonderful things, 
and many impressive words and well- 
turned phrases were used to explain what 
was meant by “widening horizons.” But 
the horizon I was asked to widen seems 
obscured and blurred, and the rose-col- 
ored glasses of striking words cannot 
obliterate the darkening cloud of doubt I 
see gathering there. 

I enjoyed the Conference very much. 
The inspiration and enthusiasm acquired 
there will stay with me a long time. 
Most of the program was excellent. But 
I must object to the sensational way in 
which the “Mairzy Doats” theory of sing- 
ing was presented to us. (According to 
the St. Louis newspapers this was the 
only feature of the program worthy of 
much of their valuable space.) I will 
admit Mr. Shaw’s Conference Chorus 
sounded fine. It should; the personnel 
was the best. He used good music and 
got musical effects. Maybe I object 
mostly to the implication that music edu- 
cators have never heard of accurate time 
values, or of using elision in diction. 
Nevertheless, if we have to adopt Shaw’s 
“shirttail shenanigans on the up beat” to 
get results; if we have to desecrate the 
King’s English so that the words we sing 
mean nothing; if, as he insisted, we must 
disregard tone quality entirely for show 
effects, it would be better if we kept such 
practices or theories “beyond the hori- 
zon.” 

I must again object when I have to 
listen to four dance bands in one eve- 
ning and am permitted to dance to only 
one of them. This actually happened the 
Monday night of the Conference. I like 
to dance to a good dance band (especially 
when I have as attractive and charming 
a partner as I did at the Conference 
dance), but to sit and listen to one as a 
concert group is asking too much of a le- 
gitimate music educator. When we sanc- 
tion such a procedure we are not only 
setting a bad example but are definitely 
lowering our standards. 

The literature department in our 
schools does not have to include “True 
Confessions” or “Esquire” in its course 
of study. Neither should we _ include 
“boogie woogie” or “jive” in ours. To 
be sure, a course in “hot swing” would 
be popular in our high schools, but it 
would be impossible to teach such a 
course and still advance our cause of mu- 
sic. Unless we wish to see the quality 
and prestige of both music and personnel 
of our organizations lowered, we had bet- 
ter not include it in our course of study 
or in our definition of music. : 

I do not mean that all popular music 
is wrong. If the text is not suggestive 
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and the harmonic structure not too shal- 
low, it should be used. However, it should 
be performed in good taste and as artis- 
tically as possible. 

Of course we want to attract and in- 
clude more students in our music pro- 
gram, but to rope them in with a promise 
that they can have any kind of music 
they want is wrong. To get beyond the 
stage of mediocrity in music requires se- 
rious study and hard work. Only those 
who will accept this responsibility can 
long be included in a serious music pro- 
gram. The music department should be, 
and is, open to all who respect it, and 
who have a sincere desire to learn about 
music. We should not be expected to give 
up our ideals so that we can include those 
who want only to make a farce of music. 

Haven’t we proven our merit yet? 
Haven’t we convinced anybody that 
worthwhile music, properly taught, does 
something fine for boys and girls? I 
thought we had! Do we have to broaden 
our horizon to embrace any kind of stunt 
that comes along? No wonder we must 
continually be trying to convince someone 
that our music program is worthwhile 
and important when we are willing to 
compromise like this! Maybe we shouldn’t 
blame school administrators for not tak- 
ing us seriously when there are indications 
that we do not know exactly of what our 
program should consist. 

The kind of music in which I believe 
fosters and develops the kind of attitudes 
we must have to make a democracy really 
work. The kind of music program which 
I believe to be effective provides an ex- 
cellent vehicle or tool for education to 
use to give the student practice in using 
democratic principles. The kind of music 
in which I have faith is the kind which 
will provide significant experiences of 
lasting quality. Therefore, since music 
that is legitimately written and legiti- 
mately performed produces these results, 
I, for one, intend to stick with it; and 
when I use the word “music” I will use 
it reverently and exclude all the tricks 
and passing fancies. 

Yes, I attended the St. Louis Confer- 
ance. I was not on any of the commit- 
tees; I did not make any speeches—may- 
be -I did not go to the right meetings— 
but I did come away feeling that the 
public school music program we have 
striven to achieve is in danger of losing 
its rightful place in our educational pro- 
gram if we calmly accept the propaganda 
to make music an all-inclusive subject 
which embraces anything which makes 
sound or has movement. Let us widen 
our horizon of music education, but let 
us keep down the weeds in our front yard 
that are threatening to obscure our vi- 
sion, —WaALTER F. Von Brock 

® 

On the other hand. I want to tell you 
how really worthwhile the St. Louis 
Conference was, in my estimation. I 
think there was more earnest, serious 
thinking and discussion than at any 
previous conference I have ever at- 
tended.—H.W.A. 


Opinions differ. Recently I sat be- 
tween two Conference members, one of 
whom severely criticized the Conference, 
and especially the recent meeting at St. 
Louis. The other said he couldn’t com- 
ment on the meeting because he was 
not present, but he liked what he heard 
on the radio very much. The first man 
admitted he was not at St. Louis either, 
but was reflecting opinions of others 
who were present. Well, I was there, 
too. And it was one of the most help- 
ful, stimulating and thought-provoking 
educational meetings in my entire ex- 
perience, bar none. I feel that music 
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sounding program pieces. 


compositions for all occasions. 


able for 19 of the titles. 


No. 2 Band Shows. Band pis. 35c. 
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THE FOUNDATION TO SUCCESSFUL BANDS 
Variety. - Vitality - Virtuosity 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Method. Parts 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
The band ensemble method without a peer. Equally efficient for class or 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Technic. Paris 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
A fascinating new technical book in unison and harmony, for developing 
thorough musicianship through all the technical problems. 


First Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. 
Buchtel’s ideal first program book which prepares for the technical prob- 


Pa. Acc. 50c. Cond. Sc. 1.25. 


Second Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. 
The second easy follow-up band program book. Splendid variety of full 


Third Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 


Third book in Buchtel’s graded series, containing 21 thrilling program 


35 Famous Chorales. Band and String Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
A superb collection by Paul Yoder and James Gillette of outstanding 
chorales and songs for band and string orchestra. Chorus editions avail- 


No. 1 Band Shows. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
Seven complete shows for indoors or outdoors with routines. Perfect for 
all occasions, written by Paul Yoder. 
Chorus Ed. 25c. Cond. 1.00. 
Six more shows for every holiday which make use of all school organi- 
zations. 32 mixed chorus arrangements may be used with the bank. 


First Soloist Band Book. Band Pts. 35c. Pa. Acc.-Cond. 1.00. Solo Books 1.00. 


A unique book containing 18 solos and ensembles for every instrument in 
the band, with band accompaniment. 
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NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., PUBLISHER 


Pa. Cond. 75c. 
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education has grown up. I am proud 
of our earnest, broad-minded, serious- 
minded but not stuffy profession!— 
E.R.P. 

The St. Louis convention was a fine 
one—it gave me much to bring home to 
my department and college. Never be- 
fore in all the many years I have §at- 
tended the conventions has the president 
of our college asked me to give a report 
in faculty meeting (a faculty of seven- 
ty-five). But he did this year—and many 


of the faculty members in other fields 
have told me how enlightening it was 
to hear of what we are doing in the 
music education field, and how well an 
organized group we must be. They all, 
as well as myself, were surprised with 
the synopsis report of the committees 
which was handed out gratis at the end 
of the meeting. President Pitts, the other 
officers, and the St. Louis Committee are 
to be congratulated!—Myrl Carlsen (State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.). 
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TIMES CHANGE 
AND 


$0 DO METHODS” 





BELWIN 
ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTORS 


$1.00 each 


Are the result of a seldom 
achieved spirit of complete co- 
operation between the TEACH- 

, the ARTIST and the PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPECIALIST on 
the Instrument. 


SUPPLIED ON APPROVAL 


ECK METHOD for Flute—Book I. 

GEKELER METHOD for Oboe—Book I. 

HENDRICKSON METHOD for Clarinet— 
Book I. 

LENTZ METHOD for Bassoon—Book I. 


CAILLIET METHOD for Alto and Tenor 

Saxophone—Book I. 
EDWARDS-HOVEY METHOD for Cornet 
—Book I. 


POTTAG-HOVEY METHOD for French 
Horn—Book I. 


CIMERA-HOVEY METHOD for Trom- 
bone and Baritone—Book I. 


KUHN-CIMERA METHOD for Tuba — 
(Only Book I). 
BUGGERT METHOD for Drum—Book I. 


BUGGERT METHOD for Xylophone and 
Marimba—(Only Book I). 


THERE IS ALSO 
A 
BOOK TWO 
(Intermediate and Advanced) 


FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT 
MENTIONED ON THIS PAGE 





BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INC. 
43 W. 23RD ST., NEW YORK CITY 














For Your Permanent Library of Patriotic Music | 
THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
Arranged to be sung with “America”’ 

(My Country, "Tis of Thee) 
Double Chorus or Unison Voices 
Price 10 cents, postpaid 
C. F. NAGRO, 88 W. Ross St., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





a 


Foz many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference hag 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers ang 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


This department in the Journal serves ag 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus. 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. 
the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of espe 
Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish 


lished in the Journal. 


All have been answered by mail with 
Readers are invited to 
Copies of letters received will be 
cial interest will be pub- 


routine questions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, 
suggestions, or opinions from readers may serve to augment the information files, 
and enhance the service rendered through the Conference to the original inquirers 


and other interested persons. 


Building Plans. The local school 
board is already drafting plans for a 
new high school addition and it looks 
like we will get a chance to have ade- 
quate quarters if we get in and “plug.” 
The architect asked me to get all the 
material I can on projects of this kind 
and I thought perhaps you would have 
some ideas or literature along this line 
that would be of help to us.—A.W.H. 


[Research Council Bulletin No. 17, 
“Music Rooms and Equipment,” is avail- 
able. 15c postpaid. This bulletin is 
now in process of revision, and Journal 
readers are invited to supply informa- 
tion — specifications, cost schedules, 
plans, etc.—for the use of the Research 
Council Committee, as well as -for spe- 
cific assistance to inquirers like A.W.H., 
many of whom are now discussing post- 
war building plans.] 


Teaching Requirements. In 1932 I re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Music degree in 
education which entitled me to teach 
public school music (vocal). Since that 
time I taught a half year music, three 
years’ grade school, have been married 
the past ten years, and the last two 
years—while my husband has been in 
the Army—lI’ve been teaching vocal 
music on emergency certificates. I am 
anxious now to renew my special music 
and grade school certificates. Do you 
have a list of necessary requirements 
for this in all states?—Mrs. P.B. 


Building a Band. If you have any 
materials or suggestions on how to build 
a band department in a small school, I 
should like to know about them. The 
band in this school was excellent at one 
time. However, there has been no 
teacher here during the past year due 
to the teacher shortage and it is neces- 
sary to rebuild the band. Thus, if you 
can suggest any materials, I shall ap- 
preciate it very much.—L.W. 





Song Fest. We want some informa- 
tion about putting on a song fest in the 
spring with 100 to 150 high school boys 
and girls and a fifty-piece band. We 
may do it in the open. We have some- 
thing like “I Hear America Singing”’ in 


mind. We may use some grade school 
children. We want to start working on 
it soon. Please send us some sugges- 
tions at once. We may import soloists 
from a near-by Conservatory. — Mrs. 
M.G. 


High School Music Credits. Kindly 
send me information regarding pub- 
lished reports of studies, bulletins, mag- 
azine articles or other’ information 
which you have on credits for high 
school music.—P.M.H. 


Music Stands. Rather vaguely, I re- 
member attending a _ sectional music 
meeting where the music stands that 
were used had been made by high-school 
students. There was a generous offer to 
make the pattern available to any who 
asked for it. Do you have any informa- 
tion on this, please?—S. M. T. 


Song Lists. Our High School has had 
several stamp and bond assemblies this 
year which have ended quite effectively 
with the singing of some of the grand 


new and old war songs. From these 
assemblies, the music department has 
decided to broaden out into regular com- 
munity sing programs, but feels that its 
song lists are inadequate. In the last 
issue of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation Journal reference was made to 
lists which are available from your of- 
fice. We would appreciate receiving lists 
of songs in all categories as soon as 
possible so that we may make the most 
use of them this spring and begin to lay 
plans for fall.—W.R.E. 

[A reprint of the suggested list of 
songs everyone should knew, reprinted 
from the MENC “Program! for Music 


Education in Wartime,” is available to 
anyone. Send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. ] 


Sound Films. Can you advise where 
we can obtain sound films on music edu- 
cation, suitable for junior and senior 
high-school students? We use 16 mm. 
film. We have used those from Inter- 
lochen and liked them very much. We 
have also used those showing the vari- 
ous choirs of the orchestra, and have 
used a few which present some of the 
lives of our well-known composers and 
some of their music.—H.E.J. 


[A mimeographed list, supplied by the 
MENC Committee on Sound Films, is 
sent upon receipt of 10c.] 


Correlation of Music and Religion. 
Please send by return air mail any ma- 
terial which could be used for correla- 
tion of music and religion. I want the 
local ministers to speak about this sub- 
ject but find the material which I 
thought was in my file is missing, there- 
fore the history of Music Week, or any 
material that may be used I shall ap- 
preciate.—R.D.I. 


Therapeutic Uses of Music. I am do- 
ing some research work on the thera- 
peutical value of music for war casual- 
ties, mental cases especially. Do you 
know of anyone else who has done or 
is doing research in this field, or who 
would be interested ?—G.G.E. 


Vocational Status of Music Education. 
Would you kindly send any information 
you may have on conditions and oppor- 
tunities in music education? I am ex- 
pecting to graduate from the music edu- 
cation division at Ithaca College this 
summer.—J. J. 


Opportunities in Music Teaching. Are 
there good professional opportunities 
for qualified music teachers to earn a 
livelihood and a place in the community 
in cities of average size in the United 
States? Must one qualify as a super- 
visor, or are there actual teaching posi- 
tions in the elementary schools, as well 
as the high schools?—M. B. B. 

[Note: Answers to the inquiry of 
L. S., published in the November-Decem- 
ber Journal, cover the questions raised 
by this correspondent. Particularly 
comprehensive was the reply supplied by 
Marion Flagg, director of public schools 
of Dallas, Texas. A copy of Miss 
Flage’s statement will be furnished to 
any Journal reader upon the receipt of 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope.] 
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THE ORCHESTRA TEACHERS AID 


GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 


For individual and class instruction. With Band Parts. Every part 


acai Baritone, T. C. 
wsiinidh Baritone, B. C. 


Piano Acc., $1.00; Other Parts, 75c each 





So very easy, a piano teacher or 
a fair musician on any instru- 
ment with its use can teach a 
student on any band or orches- 
tra instrument to become a 


good performer. 
Contained in this system are 
simple instructions, charts and 
illustrations covering every 
phase of all instruments; also 
dozens of beautiful melodies 
and tuneful exercises. 
To understand the wonder- 
ful help GROUNDWORK OF 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING is 
in teaching a beginners’ 
orchestra, it must be given 
a trial. Write us for a 
specimen violin part. 





INSTRUMENTATION 
inna Bassoon «weekp Bass 
coil E} Saxophone Trombone T. C. 
onsen Bh Saxophone -TFOmbone B. C. 
enseil C Melody Saxophone -.Forns in F 
exewnend Cornet «Tenor Banjo 
a E> Alto «Drums, Tympani 


a ‘ 
snd Bal JENKINS MUSIC CO 
catia Piane Acc. x 


KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 


Well Known Band Methods 
and Band Books 


THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W. A. Storer 


For either band or orchestra. 
Band and Orch. Parts 65c ea., Pa. Acc. $1.00. 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
By W. A. Griffen 


For all Band and Orchestra Instruments. 
Band and Orch. Pts., 75¢c ea., Pa. Acc., $1.00. 


BOWING AND BLOWING 
By Geo. Keenan and Wilfred Schlager 


String parts 50c ea.; Wind parts 50c ea., 
Piano Acc. 75c. 


INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS Band Book 
By Carl Webber 


Band Parts 35c ea., Orch. 50c ea., Pa. Acc. 75c. 


EVERYBODY'S Band Book 
By W. D. McCaughey 


Band Pts., 35¢ ea., Orch. Pts. 50c ea., Cond. 
Score $1.00, Pa. Acc. 75c. 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


Pa. Cond. 75c, Orch. and Band parts 40c ea. 








Song Slides. Will you kindly send me 
some information concerning song 
slides for the high school level?—Mrs. 
P.M.G. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


State Songs. The State Song of North 
Carolina, with the story of its origin, 
history, etc., and the words and music, 
can be found in the North Carolina State 
Course of Study in Music, issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. A letter to Miss Hattie 
Parrott of this department will bring a 
copy of the Course of Study.—G.V.D.M. 


French Horn Facts. (Answer to Z.A.) 
I read your question regarding French 
horns in the Music Educators Journal 
“Do You have the Answers?” column. 
Perhaps I can offer some helpful sug- 
gestions. If you want to find out which 
make or type of horn is the best, one 
of the criteria is the cost of the instru- 
ment. I don’t say that the highest price 
means, always, the best instrument. 
However, no manufacturer can stay in 
business very long if he charges more 
for his merchandise than others and 
does not give a correspondingly higher 
quality of merchandise. This applies to 
clothing, machinery, automobiles, and, 
in fact, any commodity. There is hardly 
a manufacturer who does not try to 
keep the price of his merchandise as 
low as the manufacturing cost permits. 
Quality, price and sales profit must go 
hand in hand, with the customer the 
final court of decision. 

A good source of information regard- 
ing. any musical instrument is the pro- 
fessional player. Why not write to the 
horn players of recognized symphony 
orchestras—for instance, Willem A. 
Valkenier, first horn player, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass., or to Arthur Berv, first 
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Expert repairing all makes 
WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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horn player of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York, 6612—102nd St., 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥Y. These are two 
fine horn players who know every make 
of French horn Mr. Valkenier uses a 
single 4-valve Bb horn, while Mr. Berv 
uses a double horn, so you will get two 
different opinions. 

My recommendation is that if you are 
a beginner, yeu should use a single F 
horn. On this horn you can develop a 
full, rich tone; will learn first how to 
play the instrument reading F-horn 
parts and, later on, you will learn how 
to transpose. This you should know 
before you start using a double horn. 
If you have enough money to purchase 
a double horn at the start, you will 
most likely use it first in the key of F 
alone; otherwise, you might become 
very much confused if you attempted to 
play both the F and Bb double horn. 
Perhaps you will find it difficult to pur- 
chase a first-class double horn today; 
you may have a better chance to get a 
single F horn—or at least a good sec- 
ond-hand one.—Vincent Bach. 


Teachers’ Comments. Many instru- 
mental and vocal teachers in the schools 
are adapting to classroom purposes the 
official adjudicators’ comment sheets, 
published by the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. In 
lieu of a final or mid-year report, each 
student in the class receives a care- 
fully filled-out comment sheet showing 
the teacher’s evaluation of each point 
listed on the form. Obviously the com- 
ment sheets when thus used have no 
significance from the standpoint of rat- 
ing so far as the National Associations 
are cuncerned, but they do, it is said, 
have considerable value from the stand- 
point of both teacher and pupil. Fur- 
ther, say the teachers who use this 
method of report, there is particular 
significance in this procedure in the case 
of students whose parents are inter- 
ested in the musical progress of their 
children—and alse it is noted that the 
comment forms serve to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of parents who for- 
merly may have been only luke-warm in 
regard to their offsprings’ musical en- 
deavors. 
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KEEP IN STEP! 


WITH 
THE 


BEST 
a... 


BAND MUSIC 


Russian Patrol 
by 
Anton Rubenstein 
Arranged by Harold Johnson 
A Very Fitting Number for 
Allied Music Program 
Full Band $2.00; Symph. Band $3.00 


Minerva 


by N. DeRubertis 
A Dramatic Overture 
Melodious and Appealing 
Full Band $5.00; Symph. Band $7.50 


Band Folion 


With Pipes and Drums 


AND NOTA SIXTEENTH NOTE 
By Harold Johnson 


A collection of colorful and imagin- 
ative pieces for very young bands. 
Invaluable program material which 
supplements the first year of instruc- 
tion. 


Each Book 35c; Piano-Conductor 75c 


The Recreation Band Book 


By Guy E. Holmes 


Splendid and tuneful pieces of inter- 
mediate grade for the school band. 
Easy ranges, simple rhythms, solid 
arrangements. 

Each Book 35¢; Piano-Conductor 75c 


The Aeolian Band Classics 


Arranged by Guy E. Holmes 


Quality material of easy grade, beau- 
tifully arranged. String parts and 
horns in F available in addition to 
standard band instrumentation. 


Each Part 40c; Condensed Sc. $1.00 


Band in Tune 


By Chester R. Duncan 

and George F. McKay 
A tried and proven course of in- 
struction to develop perfect intona- 
tion in the band, by teaching each 
played to hear his own part in the 
harmony. 
Each Book 35ce; Condensed Score 75c 


Send for Lists of Other Band 
Materials 


H. T. FITZSIMONS CO. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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MENC Division Meetings—1945 


Dats for the 1945 Division Conferences were announced in the April JouRNAL. 
have not yet marked your calendar, here is the schedule: 

March 9-12 California- Western March 28-31 

Southwestern March 16-19 Northwest April 6-9 

Southern has selected Birmingham, Alabama, as host city; Southwestern, Dallas, Texas: 

California-Western, Fresno, California. Host cities for Northwest, North Central, and Eastern 

will be announced very soon. : 


North Central 
Eastern 


1946 National Biennial 


[F YOU LIKE TO PLAN AHEAD, here is about the last word in advance scheduling: The next 

national biennial of MENC will be held in Cleveland, March 27-April 2, 1946. Meeting 
with MENC will be the National Catholic Music Educators Association, National University 
and College Band Conductors Ccnference, National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal As- 
sociations, Ohio Music Education Association, various other affiliated, and coéperating organi- 
zations, and Music Education Exhibitors Association, which will present the 1946 “Music 
Education Exposition of Progress.” 


Membership 


[2 MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE report of May 1—with six months to go—indicated that twenty 
states had substantially increased their totals over 1943, honors going to Minnesota, Arkan- 
sas, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and South Carolina in the order named. Two other states 
had equalled the 1943 totals, and the majority of the remaining states were close to the 100- 
per-cent line. Congratulations to the membership committee and all state chairmen and com- 
mittee workers upon such noteworthy achievement—in spite of all obstacles! 

Since the last report the following have added their names to the 1944 contributing 
membership list, which long since topped all records in the history of the Conference: 
Gannett, Mrs. Guy P., Portland, Me. 
Goodwin, Jack, Chicago, Ill. 


Greene, Leonard, New York, N. Y. 
Howell, Raymond, Everett, Wash. 


Schwartz, Elwyn, Kingsburg, Cal. 
hore, Carl E., .owa City, Iowa 

Sopkin, Henry, Glenview, Ti 

Watrous, Aleen, Wichita, Kan. 


Annett, Thomas, La Crosse, Wis. 
Burrows, Raymond, New York, N. Y. 
Eitel, Otto K., Chicago, Ill. 

Funchess, Lloyd V., Baton Rouge, La. 


The Cover Picture 


le -r READERS will recall that the First Fall Issue of 1943 carried a feature story regarding 
the proposal to organize a Marine Corps Women’s Reserve Band—the first of its kind in 
the Marine Corps. The cover design of this issue is made from a photograph* of the band 
which it was proposed last fall to organize. Because of the character and dimensions of the 
design, it is possible to show only a portion of the picture—a part of the band and one of the 
companies taking part in regimental review at the recruit depot, Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve Schools, Camp Lejeune, N. C. The band played its first concert on January 28, made 
its initial appearance on the air February i2, celebrating the first anniversary of the Women’s 
Reserve. * Official U. S. Marine Corps photo. 


Aatieun in This Issue 


I" HARDLY seems necessary to introduce WILL EARHART, who wrote the well deserved 
tribute to Edward B. Birge, retiring chairman of the JourNav’s Editorial Board. Mr. 
Earhart, for many years prior to his retirement in 1940, was director of music in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh. He has served as chairman of the Music Education Research Council, 
and for a long period was head of the JourNAL book and music review department. He held 
many other posts in the MENC and in various other organizations—a record too important 
to receive deserved attention in this small space. * CHARLES SEEGER, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Pan American Union, is also well known. Currently, he is a member of the 
Music Education Research Council, and member-at-large of the Executive Board of the 
American Musicological Society; he was at one time professor of music at the University of 
California; has held various posts in educational institutions and organizations, and in the 
Government. * Still another familiar name is that of HAZEL B. NOHAVEC, head of the 
music education department, University of Minnesota, and president of MENC North Central 
Division (see September-October 1943 Journat for additional biographical data). * CAPT. 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, music officer of the 6th Service Command, Chicago, Illinois, 
nationally known as a song leader, was formerly director of music at George Williams College; 
has served as chairman of the music committee for Kiwanis International, and for fifteen 
years was program director of the Young Men’s Christian Association. * LESTER E. 
WADDINGTON, president of the Elkhart Municipal Band, concerning which he writes, was 
a former professional musician; now is a research engineer in a band instrument factory at 
Elkhart. * Another writer who needs no introduction here is ALFRED SPOUSE, director of 
music in the public schools of Rochester, New York, and president of MENC Eastern Division 
(see September-October 1943 JournaL). * DUANE H. HASKELL, director of instrumental 
music in East High School, Rochester, N. Y., presents a report for the MENC Committee on 
Instrumental Music Classes, of which he is vice-chairman. * WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN, 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Los Angeles, California, summarizes the report 
of the MENC Committee on Sound Films, of which he is chairman. * DEAN DIXON, 
lecturer and conductor, has a long record of service with various music schools and educational 
institutions, including Juilliard School of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Metropolitan Music School, NBC Symphony and New York Philharmonic orchestras, and 
New York Chamber Orchestra. * SGT. JAMES H. GODFREY graduated from the School 
Music Department of Oberlin Conservatory of Music just in time to be inducted into the Army 
in 1942. « MARY HOFFMAN, who began teaching at the age of seventeen in a log building 
in Montana, had several years of country school experience before specializing in music. Now 
supervisor of music in Eden Township Centralized School, Melmore, Ohio, she says: “I like 
country children and much prefer working with them. . . . This is why I have endured the 
raised eyebrows of friends who think anyone with a master’s degree is queer if she stays in 
the country.” * PAUL W. MATHEWS, supervisor of music education, Alabama State De- 
partment of Education, formerly director of music in the public schools of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, past first vice-president of MENC Southern Division, is well known to JoURNAL 
readers as a contributor and member of the reviewing staff. * WALTER F. VonBROCK, 
director of instrumental music in Elyria, Ohio, is president of the local education association, 
past president of the Kiwanis club, Sunday-school superintendent; helped his band earn a 
MWCA war service citation. 
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